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Are We Rebuilding 





MA GENSUI 


HE UNITED StaTES GOVERNMENT 

has announced, without any pre- 
vious debate by the American people, 
that it is about to conclude a quick 
peace treaty with Japan which will 
provide for the rearming of that 
country. The assumption seems to be 
that, five years after disarming Japan, 
we must, in the face of mounting 
Soviet aggression in the Far East, 
speedily rearm her. But the truth is 
that we never really disarmed Japan, 
and that under the Occupation a con- 
siderable part of the Japanese Army 
has remained almost intact. 

The armed forces that have all 
along continued to exist in Japan can 
be classified as the “left wing” of the 
old Imperial Army. Its gospel is a 
militaristic communism sympathetic 
to Soviet Communism. Its planning 
and indoctrination activities go on 
within the framework of the Japanese 
Communist party and its trade 
unions. Its cadres are ready and able 
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and a half years in Japan as General 
MacArthur’s Chief of Labor Educa- 
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Tojos Red Army? 


The Japanese Army's ‘Marxist’ past makes 


rearming Japan a very dangerous business 


By Richard L-G. Deverall 


to infiltrate any military force we at- 
tempt to create. In the light of all 
this, the problem of “rearming” 
Japan—assuming, for a moment, that 
it is desirable—is fraught with prob- 
lems far more complex than most of 
us realize. 

U. S. public opinion is and has 
been ignorant of the realities of Jap- 
anese life under the Occupation. All 
America knows is that people periodi- 
cally return from Tokyo to rhap- 
sodize: “MacArthur has done a 
wonderful job!” But any public rela- 
tions apparatus that has concealed 
the ideological developments which 
have taken place in Japan over the 
past five years has done both Amer- 
ica and General MacArthur a dis- 
service. 


MacARTHUR'S REDS 


Americans have not been told, for 
example, that a group of Communists 
and pro-Communists in MacArthur’s 
headquarters played a dramatic part, 
during the early days of the Occupa- 
tion, in turning over press, radio and 
movie facilities in Japan to native 
Communist elements. They do not 
know that those of us who combated 
this plot against America inside Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters were 
forced to resign “because you are too 


own 


anti-Communist.” They do not know 
that when the Communist trade 
unions launched an economic pro- 
gram designed to paralyze Japan’s 
economy, brash young Occupation 
officials exclaimed with childish glee: 
“The Japanese know more than we 
do!” 

My own intimate knowledge of 
Communist activities inside Japan— 
prosecuted both by Japanese and 
Americans—has been confirmed by 
General MacArthur’s recent actions 
in suppressing Communist publica- 
tions, arresting known Communist 
leaders, and excluding Reds from cer- 
tain forms of employment. If Mac- 
Arthur said, in the early days, that 
there was no Communist problem 
within his command, he has at last 
awakened to realities which have 
been clear to others almost from the 
beginning. 

The beginning goes back to the 
period of the Japanese surrender. 

Late in 1945, one of the most fam- 
iliar sights in Japan was the syste- 
matic destruction of military and 
naval matériel. In Sendai we had Jap- 
anese busy ripping out land mines 
strung along the beaches, while on 
the docks were piled mountains of 
rifles and other weapons waiting to 
be loaded on barges and dumped in- 
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to the Pacific. Early in 1946, after 
most of the modern equipment had 
been destroyed, we began collecting 
samurai swords—symbols of the 
spirit of the Imperial Army—and 
melted them down or took them home 
as souvenirs. 

In the spring of 1946, I visited 
Sasebo, one of Japan’s great seaports 
facing Korea and China. We were 
sinking Japanese submarines, and an 
American officer remarked to me: 
“Yeah, they put cherry blossoms all 
over those subs. Then the Japs 
saluted, the plugs were pulled, and 
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regulars disliked their new civilian 
status, the draftees could recall their 
wartime tour of duty only with bitter- 
ness. Many a young man I questioned 
would open his mouth and, pointing 
to his dental fillings, say, “Japanese 
Army no damned good. Always binta 
(slap your face).” And the people re- 
acted similarly. “After we were paid 
off,” an air officer recalled to me 
grimly, “I walked down the road 
with my comrades. Farmers left their 
fields to spit at us and scream: ‘And 
where are the glorious victories 


now?’ It was tragic.” The feeling to- 


eer 


HOW MANY EX-ARMY OFFICERS ARE AMONG THESE COMMUNIST RIOTERS? 


| the subs began their journey to the 


| bottom.” 


He continued: “But you 
should have seen those Japanese sail- 


| ors. The tears streamed down their 


| cheeks. They cried like babies.” 





The paramount fact which was 
then evident was that the sailors and 
soldiers of Japan—especially the 
regulars—resented the destruction of 
this equipment and their dismissal 
from the armed services. But if the 
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ward the Occupation of Ma Gensui 
(General MacArthur) was generally 
the same: “Americans very gentle. 
No more Japanese Army. No more 
binta. Now we Japanese are full of 
democracy.” 

Such were the early days. 

It soon became clear, however, that 
the spirit of the Japanese armed 
forces blazed deep as ever. Books 
written by Americans on the Euro- 
pean or Pacific phases of the war 
were avidly read by veterans of the 
Japanese campaigns in Korea, Man- 
churia, China and Southeast Asia. 
Cycling with some of these men on 
the outskirts of peaceful Tokyo, I 


would hear them say, “The Japanese 
Army was never defeated, because we 
possessed more spiritual force than 
you Americans. You had the ma- 
chines and flame-throwers; but we 
had the spirit of the Yamato race. 
Man for man, the Japanese soldier is 
superior to the American.” 

I heard such talk two years after 
the surrender, and heard it far more 
often after the trial of General Hideki 
Tojo. For Tojo performed a clever 
propaganda job of resurrecting, as it 
were, the corpse of the Pacific war 
and of putting new clothing on the 
Japanese version of it. During the 
trial, phonograph recordings of 
Tojo’s defense were played at night 
over the radio. I used to hear them 
when Id go into one of Tokyo’s num- 
erous tearooms. When I entered, the 
Mama-san would snap the radio off. 
Whereupon I would exclaim: “Dozo! 
Kamisori wa taihen ii kokoro arima- 
shita. (Please! ‘The Razor’ had a 
good heart.)” As soon as she heard 
me use the Japanese nickname for 
Tojo, “The Razor,” the old lady 
would smile broadly, bow, thank me, 
and switch on the radio to hear the 
general’s testimony. 


THE RIGHT OF JAPAN 


Newspaper surveys taken after 
Tojo’s conviction indicated that the 
average Japanese believed Tojo had 
been right, and that Japan had fought 
a just war against “Anglo-American 
imperialism.” When a special edition 
of Tojo’s case was published, the 
Occupation turned handsprings try- 
ing to stop the sale of what was prov- 
ing to be one of the most popular 
books in the country. The Japanese 
were, in short, demonstrating the 
same Nihon Seishin (Spirit of 
Japan), the same feeling of superior- 
ity, which had characterized them be- 
fore their war defeat. To have ex- 
pected them to act differently—as 
General MacArthur seemed to in 
beautiful prose describing their revo- 
lutionary change of heart—would 
have been that they 
possessed no natural patriotism and 
no resentment against their con- 
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A REARMED JAPAN RULED BY TOJO'S ‘MILITARY BOLSHEVIKS’ COULD, ALLIED WITH STALIN, CONTROL THE FAR EAST 


querors. What was peculiar was not 
that the Japanese failed to change, 
but that so many Americans imag- 
ined they would change in a matter 
of a scant half-decade. 


ARMY JOINS RED PARTY 


Postwar Japanese patriotism has 
provided fertile soil for Japanese 
Communism. The pre-surrender pol- 
icy of the Communist party, as laid 
down by Sanzo Nosaka when he was 
still at Yenan with Mao Tse-tung, was 
to demand that al! “war criminals” 
be purged. The Occupation did sub- 
sequently purge some 180,000 officers 
and did not relax its purge until 
1950, when many former officers 
were brought back into circulation. 
Meanwhile, in the course of the five- 
year purge, thousands of erstwhile 
Army officers had become farmers, 
black-marketeers and—far more sig- 
nificant—members of the Communist 
party and its labor front, the Na- 


tional Congress of Industrial Unions 
(NCIU). Other ex-officers and kami- 
kaze (suicide) pilots who had en- 
tered the universities became the or- 
ganizers of Communist activities on 
the campus. As General MacArthur’s 
own Summation (of the Occupation) 
clearly states, former Army officers 
led the terroristic, Communist-dom- 
inated Youth Action Corps which 
was the kamikaze wing of the post- 
war Japanese Communist party. 
There was nothing surprising in this 
transition from militarism to Com- 
munism: Japanese troops in China 
had deserted en masse to Mao; Mar- 
shal Terauchi in Saigon had plotted 
to hand over arms to local Commu- 
nists “to continue the war by other 
means”; and for years the Kwantung 
and other Japanese armies had been 
infected with Marxism. 

Those of us who were in Japan to 
observe the postwar labor movement 
began to note the growing military 


character of the NCIU unions. We 
saw strike “operations” commanded 
by former Army officers, and march- 
ing orders for demonstrations written 
exactly as in the old Army. We 
learned that the infantry song of the 
Imperial Army was, with minor dif- 
ferences. a carbon of the CP’s May 
Day Song. We discovered that mili- 
taristic writers had become flaming 
propagandists for Communism and 
Soviet Russia. Yes, the armed forces 
had been disbanded . . . but much of 
their officer corps continued to fight 
under different slogans. 

Americans are even more ignorant 
of the nature of the Japanese Army 
before Pearl Harbor. Yet, as we ap- 
pear to be engaged in rehabilitating 
this force, its political background 
would seem to be of greatest moment 
to us—for in recreating the Japanese 
Army we may be opening a Pan- 
dora’s box. 


Prior to World War II, the Im- 
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perial Army was rent by two factions. 
One, the Kodo-Ha, led by General 
Sadao Araki, was anti-Russian and 
preached race hatred against whites 
coupled with mystic visions of a 
Showa Restoration in which the Em- 
peror would collectivized 
Japan; the Araki group staged some 
of the Army’s early coups d’état. The 
second faction, the 


rule a 


under 
Hideki Tojo, propounded a virtually 
unadorned military Bolshevism: after 
1936, it vanquished its Kodo-Ha rival 


and assumed control of the Army. 


TOJO = LENIN + STALIN 


Tojo was a thoroughgoing admirer 


Toset, 


and imitator of Bolshevism. Boasting 
of dossiers which contained inside in- 
formation used to liquidate his op- 
ponents or transfer them “to the 
front” in China, Tojo combined. even 
in his psychoneurotic personality. the 
coldness of a Lenin and the police 
mind of a Stalin. Naoki Hoshino. 
Tojo’s civilian partner—who master- 
minded the collectivist economy in 
Manchuria which Tojo intended to 
transplant to Japan—was the chief 
theoretician of the Tojo revolution 
which tried to wed Stalinist econom- 
ics to Emperor-worship. As a natural 
consequence of the 
teachings, the young officers who 


Tojo-Hoshino 


soldiered in Manchuria became pro- 
Russian and anti-American. And. as 
a still further 
Tojo seized control of the Japanese 
attack 


consequence, once 


Government the decision to 
America was made. 

The military Bolshevism of the Im- 
perial Army explains why the officers 
MacArthur purged found it easy— 
especially since now they were per- 
sonally resentful of the Occupation— 
to switch to Stalinism. Although 
blind Emperor-worshipers. they also 
believed ardently in Sovietism—not 
such a paradox, after all. Nor is Rus- 
sia unaware of this fact. as was dis- 
Whitaker 
“pumpkin papers” 
contain 


closed when Chambers’ 


were shown to 
reports on the collectivist 
orientation of Japan’s Manchurian 
Thus Stalin, Mao. and the 


Japanese Communist leader Sanzo 


forces. 
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Nosaka know—even if we don’t— 
that in the old Imperial officer caste 
they possess a formidable Communist 
cadre. 

As we prepare to rebuild a Jap- 
anese Army whose tradition is a 
compound of militarism and_ Bol- 
shevism, the Occupation has recently 
played into the hands of the Commu- 
nists by purging “leftwingers” and 
alleged “Communists” from govern- 
ment and industry. Ordered by Mac- 
Arthur's Labor Adviser, Robert 
Amis, this purge has reportedly net- 


Woutp these civilian leaders oppose Tojoism? — Premier Shigeru Yoshida 
and 


Progressive party leader Shidehara 
ted 10,000 victims who are now pre- 
paring to infiltrate any new Japanese 
army we try to form through resur- 
recting the Young Officers, the Kodo- 
Ha clique of General Araki (who. 
curiously, was never executed as a 
war criminal but remains in Sugamo 


prison in Tokyo Town). 


THE RIGHT OF DEFENSE 


Until approximately two years ago, 
the Occupation opposed Japanese re- 
armament. But in 1948 General Rob- 
ert L. Eichelberger, former com- 
mander of the 8th Army in Japan. 
came to the U. S. to lecture in favor 
of rearming Japan. In 1950, General 
MacArthur advocated the “right of 
defense” for Japan, although the New 
Constitution he helped write forbids 
the Japanese to wage war. Now, as 
1951 begins, the General flatly de- 
mands that Japan be rearmed. 

Now a good beginning has been 


made with the new Police Reserve, 
which will furnish the basis for a 
strong and mobile defense force. But 
to go from there to the re-creation of 
the Japanese Army will mean: (1) in 
the immediate, the alienation of our 
friends in New Zealand, Australia, 
the Philippines, India and Burma; 
and (2) in the ultimate, the establish- 
ment of military Bolshevism in Japan 
and the re-enslavement of the Jap- 
anese people. 

If our military thoroughly under- 
stood the ideological problem, that 





(left), 


chieftain Yamamoto. 


Cooperative party 
would be something else; but it is too 
ignorant on that score to be entrusted 
with the delicate and complex task of 
molding an army whose basic tradi- 
tions are pro-Soviet and anti-Amer- 
ican. Of course, the danger in the 
Far East may soon leave no alterna- 
tive. In that case, we should exercise 
utmost caution in selecting recruits 
for the new army, in preparing its 
training manuals, and in providing 
U. S. advisory personnel who know 
the language and like and understand 
the people. If the job is left to rank- 
ing officers who sit in ivory towers, 
the end-product will almost inevitably 
be an army dominated by the politi- 
cal offspring of Hideki Tojo and the 
Communist party. 

The issue is today being debated 
in Japan. Let us also debate it here. 
For if many Japanese fear a return 
of face-slapping. the voices of our 
Pacific dead beg us to watch our step. 
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E WERE TALKING about Lena 

Morrow Lewis. I had re- 
turned from the long week-end of 
parties to be told that this old friend 
was gone. She would never again sit 
down alongside my desk to ask me 
what I thought about things. Some- 
thing bright and good—which I had 
never adequately appreciated—had 
come to an end. 

So we got to talking about her. 
Mrs. Lewis was 88 years old when 
she died. These colleagues of mine in 
the New LeapeR office had known 
her only when her eyes were dim and 
she had to put her hand behind her 
ear to make out what you were say- 
ing. So I startled them by saying: “I 
knew Lena when she was young and 
pretty.” 

The tale of Lena Morrow Lewis 
parallels the history of Socialism in 
the United States. She was born the 
daughter of a Presbyterian preacher 
in Illinois. As a girl, full of charm 
and liveliness, she entered into the 
good works of her time and class. 
She was instantly successful as a 
teacher. Within a few years, she was 
taking an active part in temperance 
work and the women’s suffrage move- 
ment. Her talent as a public speaker 
made her an effective advocate of 
any cause to which she felt drawn. 

These things were happening about 
fifty years ago. It was the time when 
the American labor movement was 
going through its birth pangs. 
Strikers were shot. Labor leaders 
were thrown into jail. The Socialist 
party was just being formed. It was 
written in the pattern of American 
life that this bright, successful, for- 


THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Lady Missionary 
For a Better World 


ward-looking young woman should 
be drawn to socialism. 

It was somewhat later, during the 
first decade of the new century, that 
I met Mrs. Lewis. That was in 
Chicago. She had become the wife of 
Arthur Morrow Lewis. I suppose his 
name will mean little to anyone to- 
day. But in 1910 or 1915 he was an 
important man in the Middle West. 
Every Sunday, like others in other 
cities, he addressed a great audience 
in one of Chicago’s theaters. 

These men did not limit themselves 
to the subject of Socialism. They dis- 
cussed literature and the drama, the 
causes and cures of crime, the revela- 
tions of graft and grafters which 
were being made by the muckrakers. 
There was about them an incurable 
optimism. They believed that ills 
could be cured, that life could be 
made better. Their socialism was a 
strand of the upward striving of this 
country. It was as American as pump- 
kin pie. People of 1951 who listen 
while Communists call themselves So- 
cialists can hardly imagine what sort 
of folks American Socialists were in 
those days. 

The smart and ambitious Lena 
Morrow met the eloquent and intel- 
lectual Arthur Morrow Lewis. The 
result was inevitable. They were mar- 
ried, and the Presbyterian minister’s 
daughter, the country school teacher, 
began her life-work as a Socialist 
lecturer. She was dedicated as a mis- 
sionary to a cause. Only people whose 
memories go back that far can realize 
what a rational thing this dedication 
seemed at the time. Socialism was in 
the air. Anywhere a Socialist speaker 


went, he was assured of a large and 
attentive audience. Mrs. Lewis cov- 
ered the Western states many times. 
On two different occasions, she spent 
long periods in Alaska. Down to her 
last days, she could fascinate listeners 
with tales of her experiences. 

The socialism which she repre- 
sented was not a vague and far-off 
utopian affair. She knew history and 
economics. She understood the moti- 
vation of human beings and the slow 
motion of human change. She would 
discuss in sharp detail the special 
problems of agriculture, transport, 
trade unionism, cooperation and the 
other segments of our economic sys- 
tem. And never did she lose sight of 
the importance of democracy and 
freedom. Socialism was merely a 
composite name for better ways of 
producing more and distributing it 
more fairly. It was a way of realizing 
the American dream. 

Time passed. What was called the 
“Socialist movement” began to 
shrink and fade. Lena Morrow Lewis, 
who had spent so many happy years 
in Illinois, California, Nebraska and 
Alaska, was stranded in New York. 
She sometimes went or short speak- 
ing tours in New Jersey or Connecti- 
cut. She did publishing jobs for the 
Rand School. But the Socialist move- 
ment was gone. Her place was gone. 

And this brings me back to the 
boy who sits at the desk next to mine 
in the office. I had told how pretty 
and bright and successful Lena Mor- 
row Lewis had been when she was 
young. I had mentioned her loneli- 
ness in New York when the Socialist 
movement dropped out beneath her. 
I said, “Look. Suppose she had re- 
mained a teacher in her home town. 
She would have spent her life with 
her friends and relatives. Her pen- 
sion would have given her security. 
She could have ended her life in 
serenity.” “Yes,” said my young 
friend, “and what wouid life be 
worth if everybody played safe, if no 
one ever took a flier in idealism? 
Life wouldn’t be worth a nickel if 
nobody ever gambled on a shining 
chance.” 
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THE ROANOKE 
OWER BATTLE 


By Lawrence T. King 


eastern Virginia won a_hard- 
fought victory over the private power 
interests when Congress approved a 
long-range plan for the comprehen- 
sive development of the Roanoke 
River basin. Today, with the first 
two of a series of eleven projected 


Ss: YEARS AGO the people of south- 


dams nearing completion on the Ro- 
anoke, the Virginia Electric and 
Power Company (Vepco) has set in 
motion a rearguard action that 
threatens to deprive the people of the 
region of the fruits of their victory. 

Vepco has applied to the Federal 
Power Commission for authority to 
build a hydro-electric dam at Roan- 
oke Rapids, one of the eleven reser- 
voir sites included in the govern- 
ment’s overall development plan. 
Frank A. Hampton, the FPC’s chief 
examiner, has recommended that the 
private firm be given the go-ahead. 
But the Department of the Interior 
has come out flatly against any such 
authorization. 

The FPC’s decision in this case is 
one that could very well alter the en- 
tire course of water development in 
the United States. If the application 
is granted, the stage would be set for 
wholesale encroachment by private 
interests upon river basins set aside 
by the government in every section 
of the country for flood control and 
public power production. 

Vepco’s application is opposed by 
electric cooperatives in Virginia and 
North Carolina, the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration and the Power 
Division of the Department of the 
Interior on the grounds that the 





LAWRENCE T. Kino, a Richmond, Va., 
newsman, has written articles on rur- 
al electrification for Public Power. 
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VIRGINIA LOBBIES MENACE PUBLIC POWER PROJECTS 


Flood Control Act of 1944 had set 
aside the Roanoke Rapids site for 
development by the government. The 
power company, however, contends 
that, although the eleven dams were 
approved by Congress, funds were 
voted for only two of them, and that 
without Congressional appropriations 
the key phrase “adopted and author- 
ized” in the Act could not be con- 
strued as legally binding. 


DRAWN-OUT DISPUTE 


Most observers who have followed 
the long, drawn-out litigation before 
the FPC seem to feel that it will take 
nothing less than a Supreme Court 
decision to settle the dispute. 

The government turned its atten- 
tion to the Roanoke River back in 
1927. At that time, Congress directed 


the Army Engineers to examine the 
Roanoke watershed, investigating all 
potential reservoir sites that could be 
utilized for harnessing the river’s 
widely fluctuating flows, which had 
caused 39 floods in the last 50 years, 
Not until 1934 was a report on 
this undertaking published. It was 
brought up to date in 1940, after a 
disastrous flood had caused more 
than $5,000,000 property damage. 
The report recommended the con- 
struction of 11 reservoirs which 
would eliminate 89 per cent of the 
annual flood damage to property and 
which would also create a source of 
power in an area that was still large- 
ly lamp-lit. 

With the passage of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944, Congress approved 
this long-range project and appropri- 
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POWER BATTLE cosssirs 


ated funds for the construction of 
the first two reservoirs—the Buggs 
Island and the Philpott dams. Both 
are scheduled for completion by 
1952. 

In terms of flood protection, in- 
creased productivity due to the avail- 
ability of electricity, and higher liv- 
ing standards for the 663,000 people 
who live in the watershed area, the 
importance of this system of dams 
cannot be overestimated. 


"SOCIALIZED POWER’ 


To Vepco, however, it was merely 
a cut-and-dried case of “socialized 
power.” While the general plan for 
the Roanoke’s development was still 
before Congress, the company 
launched a vigorous campaign to de- 
feat the measure. One by one, the 
organized business and _ industrial 
organizations of Virginia were mo- 
bilized in the fight. The power lobby 
was ordered to work overtime in, 
Washington. Many of the state’s 
leading papers, which had led the 
fight for flood-control legislation, 
suddenly began to see the hidden 
hand of “socialism” at work in the 
Roanoke project. 

It was a losing battle. The Seventy- 
eighth Congress appropriated $18,- 
000,000 to begin the project. These 
funds were voted, though, only after 
proponents succeeded in convincing 
the committee handling the bill that 
the initial dams could be operated 
on a self-liquidating basis. 


VEPCO PULLS A SWITCH 


This setback did not daunt Vepco. 
When hearings were later held on ad- 
ditional funds to complete the Buggs 
Island dam, the company’s repre- 
sentatives again put in an appear- 
ance. And they came with orders to 
support the appropriation! The bogey 
of “socialized power” was conveni- 
ently forgotten for the time being. 
Vepco had come up with a new 
angle. 

The company applied to the FPC 
for authorization to build a dam at 
Roanoke Rapids, the site rated high- 


est by the government for hydro-elec- 


tric development because of the ex- 
penditure of $78,000,000 in public 
tax funds on the up-river Buggs Is- 
land storage dam. 

Representative M. Watkins Abbitt, 
of the Fourth Virginia District, who 
has spearheaded the fight for devel- 
opment of the basin, characterized 
this about-face as an “attempt by a 
small, selfish group to deny the ben- 
efits of these projects to the people 
of the region.” 


“The overall plan for the devel- 
opment of the river is feasible and 
economical,” he pointed out, “but 
included in the eleven-dam plan 
are certain reservoir projects 
which, individually, are not feas- 
ible. Thus the more desirable 
dams must help to carry the bur- 
den of the necessary storage pro- 
jects, which could not be con- 
structed except as made feasible 
by revenues from power-generat- 
ing projects. 

“When it appeared that regard- 
less of its opposition the plan was 
going forward, Vepco changed 
its tactics, and now seeks to reap 
the benefits of the government’s 
up-stream storage projects by util- 
ization of the down-stream power 
sites.” 


Flood control holds priority over 
power development on the Roanoke, 


but both are integrated in a single 
engineering system for maximum de- 
velopment of the region’s resources. 
Government experts have stressed the 
necessity of operating all eleven of 
the proposed dams as a unit if the 
overall project were eventually to pay 
for itself. 


PRIVATE INTERESTS 


Therein lies the great danger in 
encroachment by private interests. 
If Vepco gets its wish to build at 
Roanoke Rapids, the government will 
lose its most valuable income pro- 
ducer. This is an important factor to 
be considered in a long-range pro- 
ject of this sort, which is entirely 
dependent upon future Congressional 
appropriations. Without the power 
provided by this site, backers of the 
project would have a difficult time 
convincing economy-minded Con- 
gressmen that the remaining ten 
dams could be run on a self-liquidat- 
ing basis. 

This is just the situation that 
Vepco wishes to create—hoping, of 
course, that it eventually will be 
able to cash in on the two reservoirs 
now nearing completion at a cost of 
about $100,000,000 to American tax- 


payers. 





Why the Twain Don't Meet 


oe 


. it is easier to define East than it is to define West. For East is an 


inclusive concept, while West is an exclusive concept. Whatever is left out 
of western civilization by the self-styled West is apt to belong to the East. 


It is the nature of exclusiyeness to become more and more exclusive, and 
no one can deny that the West has become, over the period of the last four 
hundred years, progressively more exclusive. The result is that the West has 


become smaller and smaller, while the East has become larger and larger. 


“Thus the East, in large part, is the world away from the modern West. 


In any case, the key to the East lies in the specific conception of the West, 


and the West characterizes itself by an insularity of mind which regards 


Asia either as a harmless old man or as an insufferable upsiart, and which 


takes no thought for South America and Africa. It is not that the Turks 


and the Egyptians and the Indians and the Chinese and the Japanese feel 


alike. It is that the West groups them all together. The contripetal trend of 


the Western mind endows the East with a centrifugal consciousness of kind.” 


—Krishnalal Shridharani, Warning to the West 
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EAST and WEST 






DALLIN 


PaRIs 

HREE OR FOUR YEARS AGO, the 

French Communist party could 

have seized power; today it is too 
late. 

This is the consensus 
French non-Communists. It is prob- 
ably accurate. But to a foreign visit- 
or observing the relative political 
tranquility now prevailing, and the 
strength of anti-Communist public 
opinion, it is difficult to believe that 
a short while ago Maurice Thorez 
could have created a French satellite 
state with all the customary appurten- 
ances: a controlled press, an MVD, 
French kolkhozes, and forced-labor 
camps filled with intellectuals and 
non-Communists. 


among 


The swift change in France’s poli- 
tical climate has undoubtedly aroused 
keen disappointment in 
Three years ago, the first session of 


Moscow. 


the newly-born Cominform sharply 
reprimanded the French CP for lack 
of courage and zeal. This resulted in 
the memorable political strike of No- 
vember 1947, which ended in utter 
failure; it was already too late in the 
day. Since this attempt at a French 
“October Revolution,” the Commu- 
nist movement has gone downhill. 
Americans fail to realize how 
severe the Communists’ losses have 
been, in the past few years, in their 
chief stronghold outside the Soviet 
sphere. By 1946-47, membership in 
the French CP had reached a million. 
No figures have been released re- 
cently either in France or by the 
Cominform, but competent observers 
place the total at no more than 300,- 
000 to 400,000. L’Humanité, the cen- 
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By David J. Dallin 


The French CP 
At Ebb Tide 


tral Communist organ, boasted a cir- 
culation of 620,000 at its peak 
several years ago; today it sells a 
scant 240,000 copies. Most import- 
ant of all is the decline of the Com- 
munist-dominated General Confed- 
eration of Labor, which has served as 
an obedient tool of Moscow in stag- 
ing mass demonstrations. In the ab- 
sence of any published figures, the 
CGT’s membership is estimated to 
have dropped from 6,000,000 to less 
than 2,000,000. 

Of the millions of CGT defectors, 
only a few have joined other trade- 
federations, such as_ the 
Catholic groups or the pro-Socialist 
Force Ouvriére. The let-down after 
the first post-war upsurge of pro- 
Communist enthusiasm has caused 


union 


widespread disillusionment and pas- 
sivity among French workers, many 
of whom have simply turned their 
backs on trade-union activity alto- 
gether. 

Many of these workers still vote 
Communist at election-time. because 
they know of no better alternative. 
Casting their ballots for the party, 
however, is all they are prepared to 
do for the Communist cause. The 
number of real party militants has 
probably shrunk to only a few thou- 
sand. 

As a result, the French Communist 
party now looks with growing eager- 
ness for “liberation” by the Soviet 
Army. The weaker its popular posi- 
tion becomes, the more it is attracted 
by the prospect of outside interven- 
tion. A French Communist regime 
today could exist only as a miser- 
able Eastern European-style satellite 


—a handful of puppets surrounded 
by fear and hatred. 

The ebbing of the Communist 
movement has also started a process 
of disintegration within the party. 
Many members, especially the young 
and ardent ones, are beset by doubts. 
The number of Titoists in France is 
small, but Tito’s revolt has troubled 
the Communist mind and conscience 
with new questions about Soviet 
aggression, imperialism and exploit- 
ation of other nations. 

Then there has been the Korean 
war. While the Communist leader- 
ship and press have blindly followed 
the Cominform line, lesser lights in 
the party have begun to ask ques- 
tions. Some, deviating toward Trot- 
skyism, have reproached Moscow for 
passivity, for failing to give all-out 
aid to the Korean Communists. 
Others have moved the other way. 
criticizing the Kremlin for instigat- 
ing a war at the same time it con- 
ducted a noisy “peace” campaign. 

In addition, the Rousset trial [see 
Mr. Dallin’s articles in THE NEw 
LEADER of December 11 and 25 and 
January 1—Ep.] has widened the 
fissures in the party. The leaders have 
been hard put to explain why a com- 
mission investigating concentration 
camps in Spain, Greece and Yugo- 
slavia should omit the Soviet Union. 
One Communist meeting in Paris 
voted to support a probe of Soviet 
forced labor, only to be reprimanded 
the following day by L’Humanite, 

In spite of all its losses, of course, 
the Communist party remains a con- 
siderable force in France. Its head- 
quarters in Paris and some of the 
provincial cities have been converted 
into fortresses for an eventual up- 
rising; there is no doubt in anyone’s 
mind that it has arms caches in var- 
ious parts of the country. The party 
is still expected to win from 20 to 
25 per cent of the popular vote in the 
1951 parliamentary elections. But the 
immediate threat of a Communist up- 
heaval is definitely over and. today, 
only an actual Soviet invasion can 
possibly detach France from the 
Western bloc. 





The Tower of Babel 


Seou (Delayed) 

OUNTLESS ANECDOTES are told in 

Korea about the comic situations 

that arise when troops speaking one 

language meet troops speaking an- 

other or try to communicate with the 

Korean-speaking native population. 

But these constitute only the merry 

facade of a frustrating problem that 
began with the Tower of Babel. 

The incidents that sound so funny 
now were not at all funny when they 
happened. Often they had painful 
consequences, for loss of time and 
energy in a military command can 
cost lives and territory. The language 
barrier, I was told on numerous occa- 
sions during my visits to the front in 
both North and South Korea, created 
the most ticklish and difficult opera- 
tional problem to confront United 
Nations civilian and military repre 
sentatives in this first attempt at 
creating a world army. 

The comic elements are what one 
hears about first. A whole body of 
military folklore, for instance, has 
arisen around the Turkish Brigade, 
whose extraordinary battlefield quali- 
ties have won universal admiration 
from all fighting men in Korea. 

There was the time, for example, 
when a Turkish patrol was sent out 
to guard a railroad crossing. The 
order was taken literally. When a 
train came up, it was stopped. and 
not allowed to proceed until orders 
came from Headquarters to let it 
pass. The train crew spoke only 
Korean and a little Japanese, and as 
Brigadier General Tahcin Yazici. the 
Turkish commander, told me. there 
isn’t a man in all Turkey who can 
speak Korean. 

Then there was the time a few 
Turkish troops were sent to a hilltop 
to see what lay ahead. They saw a 
battalion of South Koreans, who gave 
one look at the emblem of the Turk- 
ish Brigade—the Turkish red cres- 
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Comes to Korea 


By Edward Hunter 


New Leader Far Eastern Correspondent 


cent and star—and immediately 
seized the patrol. While the Turks 
explained in Turkish, the South 
Koreans gloated in Korean over their 
capture, as they eagerly surmised, of 
a real, honest-to-goodness Soviet Rus- 
sian patrol. It took GHQ to disillu- 
sion them. 


LANGUAGE BARRIER 


A night before the big offensive 
that miscarried, I was riding an open 
jeep with a lone GI driver, Cpl. Dan 
Lane of Borger, Texas. We were 
twenty miles from our destination. 
the northernmost advance post: it 
was after midnight, and we were 
close to Kunuri., not far from where 
so many of the Turks were to fall so 
gloriously in a matter of hours. A 
convoy of trucks loaded with Turkish 
troops was stalled on the road. bump- 
er to bumper. One vehicle seemed 
out of gas, for it had been blithely 
moved to the opposite side of the nar- 
row, misshapen road, and gas was 
to be poured through a rubber tube 
into its tank from an adjoining truck. 

There was too much Turkish brass 
about for my corporal to tackle. so T 
got out of the jeep and politely asked 
the Turks to please move a couple of 
vehicles apart to enable our jeep to 
wriggle between them and proceed. 
The Turkish officers shook my hand. 
probably expressed the hope that I 
was feeling well, and how were my 
wife and children back home? I tried 
my French: I tried gestures. The 
Turks smiled admiringly, and appar- 
ently explained lengthily just what 


they were doing, and how they used 
to do it in Turkey. 

Whereupon I assumed the role of 
traffic MP. I strode to the nearest 
truck, waved the driver on for a few 
feet, waved the truck behind back- 
wards a few feet, shook hands all 
around, and the problem was solved, 
after only about 20 minutes! The 
Turkish officers smiled approvingly. 
They were willing to cooperate all 
they could—if it hadn’t, as usual, 
been for that language barrier! 

Only Turkish discipline saved the 
situation a short while after, when 
the Turks were up a ravine, with the 
three sides, and saw 
Koreans dashing pell-mell down to- 
ward them. They couldn’t understand 
a word of Korean. Were these friends 
or foes? They were friends, in re- 
treat, they realized just in time to 
prevent unwitting fratricide. 


‘YES, NO BANANAS’ 


A colonel in another division who 
wanted to see me, offered to come to 
where I was located. I said no, I’d go 
to him. “I’ll leave here about 5.30 
p.m.” I said over the field phone. 
“That should get me to you about 7 
p.m.” How easy this sounded in the 
map room. where officers pointed out 
the road to my driver. “There are 
reading SIREN 
SIREN was the 


enemy on 


signs all the way, 
CP.” he was told. 
outfit’s pseudonym. 

We started out, and for the first 
hour it was simple. But we were in a 
theater of war whose lines were shift- 
ing daily, sometimes hourly. Sign- 
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SINCE THE BEGINNING of the war in Korea, language has become an important military 
weapon. Troops of many nations add to the confusion caused by disguised infiltrators. 


posts sometimes were not taken down, 
or were not put up beyond the cross- 
roads—if you had not already found 
the right road, the sign might mis- 
lead you completely; sometimes 
guerrillas or other enemy forces de- 
liberately garbled road-markers. 

When we stopped at a crossroads 
and asked the MP for directions, he 
frequently could only reply, “Sorry, 
I’m new here myself.” When the 
MP was a Korean, he invariably re- 
plied, “Yes,” to whatever he was 
asked. He had been trained all his 
life to be polite and not say no, and 
that if he said no he’d lose face, and, 
anyway, yes sometimes meant yes 
and just as often meant no. Not 
speaking Korean, the only alternative 
left for the language-pestered non- 
Korean is to find out through experi- 
ence: if he is lost or shot at he has 
obviously misunderstood his infor- 
mant. 

We finally reached another post, 
where there was a communications 
center, and phoned the colonel. He 
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“knew exactly” where we were, and 
said he’d come out immediately to 
bring me in. After waiting an hour, 
we left in what seemed the early 
dawn, for “home.” Next day, I 
learned that the colonel, too, had 
gotten lost! He had taken only one 
wrong turn and gone miles off the 
route. 


GRAVE PROBLEM 


Mine was an example—not a costly 
one, to be sure—of the routine result 
created by the language obstacle in 
war. But when multiplied by hun- 
dreds of similar incidents, usually of 
greater importance than a newspaper 
correspondent’s chat with a colonel, 
this problem can become grave 
enough to affect the entire war strat- 
egy. The childhood poem about the 
battle that was lost because one 
horseshoe nail arrived late came often 
to my mind. 

“The language barrier is the most 
difficult thing we came across,” I 
was frankly told by Col. Charles R. 


Munske, who was in charge of civil 
assistance—setting up normal com- 
munity life—for the entire North 
Korean province centered at Pyong- 
yang. He told me this in his office 
in the heart of Pyongyang, where a 
few days later he had to turn his at- 
tention to destruction instead of re- 
building. 

“Our greatest difficulty is to find 
good interpreters. You often dis- 
cover after a conference that the in- 
terpreter has put something across to 
your visitor other than as you ex- 
pected or intended. I always check 
up during the conference, then after- 
wards call in the interpreter and we 
go over the conversation once more, 
and he tells me what he told the vis- 
itor. Even so, I often find differ- 
ences. By constant cross-checking, we 
ultimately get what we want as a rule. 
There is no other means of function- 
ing under present emergency condi- 
tions.” 

One day I was driving from the 
A group of GIs had a Korean 
standing in their midst. “Take this 
fellow back with you, please,” they 
asked. “He’s a North Korean pris- 
oner.” TI sat him on the front of the 
jeep, before the windshield, where I 
could watch him. I was puzzled by 
how pleased he appeared. A passing 
jeep contained some Nisei inter- 
preters. I asked them to inquire of 
the prisoner where he had come 
from. “He says he’s a South Korean 
soldier,” they told me. 

Was he lying? Was this a language 
misunderstanding, and was he really 
our friend? Was this the explanation 
for his evident relief? Or was it that 
he was glad to get into the hands of 
Americans, instead of fellow Kore- 
ans? I couldn’t possibly know. In 
numerous cases, the Korean in ques- 
tion has turned out to be guerrilla, 
in still other cases, a friend. Letting 
the guerrilla loose could destroy a 
UN position. Arresting a friend 
might hurt the morale of our allies. 

The answer? There is only one an- 
swer. Patience, more trained inter- 
preters, and complete indoctrination 
of all our people on the problem. 


front. 
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By Bela Fabian 


Do Hungary's Jews Face 


Communist 


Liquidation ? 


Satellite 


r 


regimes are robbing 


Jews of rights and property; 


wholesale deportation may come 








Beta Fasian, himself a victim 
of Nazi concentration camps, 
is a veteran Hungarian demo- 
cratic leader. He is now a 
member of the Hungarian Na- 
tional Council, with wide con- 
tacts in the Hungarian under- 
ground. He was the first one 
to predict (in THe New Leap- 
ex of January 1, 1949) the 
trial of Cardinal Mindszenty. 
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YULA PERL is as large as a giant. In 1944 he and 

I had been deported to Auschwitz in the same cattle- 
car. On our first night in Auschwitz, he intercepted with 
his huge body the blows intended for me. On December 
10, 1948, he came to visit me in New York. He had just 
escaped from Communist-ruled Hungary. 

“Why did you leave, Gyula?” I asked him. “You are 
no politician. Surely you could have lived inconspicu- 
ously... .” 

“I did not want to live to see the sealed cattle-cars 
again,” he replied. “You will see, they will come again.” 

Although I have no illusions about the Communist re- 
gime in Hungary, I listened to Gyula’s words with doubt. 
But very soon the information coming to me from within 
Hungary began to confirm my friend’s expectations. All 
the events within Hungary point to the possibility that 
the cattle-cars of deportation may soon be rolling out 
of the country again. A few months after my friend’s 
visit, I got the first hint of what was coming. 

On February 7, 1949, at six o’clock in the evening, 
Premier Matthias Rakosi received five delegates of the 
Hungarian-Jewish Public Office. All Hungarian Jews, 


‘ both Neologue and Orthodox, were united in this organ- 


ization. Ministers Gerd and Révai were also present. The 
delegation was led by Lajos Stéckler, the president of the 
Jewish Community of Budapest, and by Dr. Laszlo 
Benedek, its vice-president. 

The Jewish delegation entered Rakosi’s majestic office 
at Akadémia Street, which is furnished with works of art 
and precious antique furniture stolen from the aristoc- 
racy, and lavishly decorated with pictures and Persian 
carpets. Minister Joseph Révai received the delegates with 
these words: “Gentlemen, we are now among ourselves.” 

“Does this mean that we are among us Jews?” asked 
one of the delegates. He referred to Rakosi, Geré and 
évai, who are Jews by birth. 

“No,” Geré replied, “among us Communists. Accord- 
ing to my knowledge, neither I nor my comrades Rakosi 
and Révai are Jews, we are non-sectarian; we are Marx- 
ist-Leninist-Stalinists. Our prayer is our work for So- 
cialism.” 

Stéckler and Benedek approved this. But an elderly 
lawyer declared: 

“We are here to discuss the following vital problems: 
the quick decline of city-Jews to beggars; the growing 
hostility of the Hungarian Communist party to the Jews, 
whether or not they are party-members; the government's 
new pclicy toward Zionism and against the emigration of 
Jews to Palestine.” 

To this Matthias Rakosi replied: 

“Do you believe, comrades, that we Communists will 
give up our progressive economic policy because it does 
not suit the Jewish bourgoisie, or because it is disagree- 
able for them, or because they feel themselves injured? 
Do you believe, comrades, that we shall make exceptions 
for your fellow-religionists? That we shall do this when 
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only the indigents and their sons, as well as the former 
members of the forced labor battalions of the Horthy 
regime, are our sincere adherents? Do you believe that 
you really are the ‘chosen people’? A state within the 
Communist state? Do you believe we shall close our 
state-owned department-stores, our socialized hotels, 
cafés, etc, which because of their low prices drive the 
Jewish businessmen into increasingly painful bank- 
ruptcy? Do you believe that we shall tolerate the old bar- 
gaining? If you came to discuss such problems. you 
had better go.” 


JEWS PRO-WESTERN, ANTI-COMMUNIST 

Révai added to this: 

“Don’t you know that the Jewish bourgoisie is conspir- 
ing against us? And this together with the big land- 
owners, big businessmen, bankers, fired state officials 
and priests. Not only here in this country, but also on 
the other side of the borders. Vile Jewish jokes against 
the Communist regime are spread throughout Budapest. 
We have documents to prove that you Jews give money 
to the Mindszenty clique for the purposes of espionage. 
for the organization of ‘Black gangs,’ for the restoration 
of the throne of Otto Habsburg, the King of rich Christ- 
ians and Jews?” 

Dr. Laszlé Benedek agreed. He said: “I am a Commu- 
nist in the first place and a Jew only in the second place. 
| am on your side. The former wealthy Hungarian Jews 
are incurable. They are the enemies of the Soviets. They 
are the adherents of the West. They do not deserve any- 
thing but the whip, the jail and bayonets.” 

Rakosi then explained the new official Communist stand 
on Zionism: “The present State of Israel is a nationalistic 
state, its government is hypocritical, by no means demo- 
cratic, and has taken up the attitude of ‘hurrah national- 
ism.’ The present state functionaries are under American 
influence and, moreover, are in the service of the West- 
ern Powers preparing for war. You can find no traces of 
socialist arrangements in Israel, either in politics, econ- 
omy, or education. Ben-Gurion and Shertok are the pup- 
pets of Washington. We have good proof of this. The 
elections in January were a tragi-comedy. 80-90,000 
voters were crossed off the lists. What kind of voters? 
Those voters who did not make a secret of their solidarity 
toward the Soviet Union. This is how this election re- 
sult was obtained. An American bluff, which means a slap 
in the face to everyone who knows the political structure 
of the present State of Israel. I do not speak of the in- 
gratitude of the government, which ought to thank the 
Kremlin for everything which was done for Israel in 
world politics and in the UN. We have recognized the 
government, which is corrupted to the bones. The Kremlin 
was the first to recognize the State of Israel. Only after 
that Truman came hesitatingly. because he saw that our 
policy towards Israel undeniably showed the generosity 
and sincerity of the Soviet Union. Only after that did 
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MATTHIAS RAKOSI: "THEY SHALL FEEL OUR IMPACT" 


Truman also act. followed by all the chessmen of the 
Washington chessboard. But they still allowed Bevin to 
make a few little moves to exploit the recognition of 
Israel by the Kremlin for their anti-Communist agitation 
in the Arab states. [ do not wish to speak of Israel having 
got their best weapons for this war from the Czechs 
through the intervention of Moscow. The members of the 
Government of Israel are simply scoundrels in the pay of 
Washington. They will live to see unexpected things. 
Those Jews who are Communists, that is practical-poli- 
tical revolutionaries, will understand us. And those who 
do not understand us shall feel our impact.” 

Another delegate, an old Communist foreman in a 
great Budapest printing plant who had been a Zionist 
for decades, said timidly: 

“This is why we would like the Communist-trained 
Jews to lose less time than last year in going to Israel so 
that they can do their best for the revolution.” 

Rakosi replied: 

“This, comrades, is out of the question. Comrade Rajk 
[this was before the Rajk purge—Ep.] has already ex- 
plained our point of view to the Minister of Israel. Old 
and sick Jews can get out of the country, but only with 
their most necessary household utensils, without any other 
property. But workers we need ourselves. The young Jews 
must use their efforts and strength in this country.” 

“We inform you,” Rakosi continued, “that the govern- 
ment will shortly dissolve by the stroke of a pen all Zion- 
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ist recruiting offices, schools, organizations, denomina- 
tional and nationalist ‘underground’ movements. We shall 
tolerate no longer the Zionist machinations in Hungary. 
The Minister of Interior, Comrade Kadar, will remove 
this illness of Hungarian Jews by an operation.” 

After the death of Zhdanov in October 1948, it was 
no longer a secret that anti-Semitic instructions had 
arrived from Moscow to the Communist governments of 
all the satellite countries. 

Shortly after my conversation with Gyula Perl, I re- 
ceived more news as to how these instructions were being 
acted upon. I received a memorandum from a former 
professor who miraculously escaped from a Transylvan- 
ian prison. By chance, he was put on the same train in 
which Rumanian Jews were being deported. He described 
how the bodies of those Jews who perished on the journey 
were thrown out of the train, just as they had been 
thrown out of the cattle-cars on their way to Auschwitz. 


ASKED OLD NAZI QUESTIONS 
The chairman of the 1949 Rajk trial, Vilmos Olty, 


formerly a prominent Nazi, posed the same questions to 
the defendants which were asked in Nazi times by Nazi 
judges: 

“What was your father’s last name? What was your 
grandfather’s last name?” 

By this he wished to demonstrate that the defendants 
were of Jewish origin. Rajk, who was well-known for his 
anti-Semitic feelings, after having replied that his grand- 
father’s name was “Reich,” remarked at the same time: 

“His name was Reich but he was an Aryan.” 

He confessed to everything except that he might be of 
Jewish origin. After the Rajk trial, 38 prominent Jewish 
Communists were taken from the Party Center to the 
secret police. Eighty others received heavy sentences. Still 
others disappeared without leaving a trace. 

This was followed by an anti-Semitic campaign 
throughout the country. The campaign was directed by 
Istvan Kossa, deputy General Secretary of the Communist 
party, and by a member of parliament called Joseph Gém. 
The latter, in a speech in Nyiregyhaza, declared that the 
Jews were sabotaging the Five Year Plan, that they sided 
with America and were the enemies of the Soviet Union. 
A few days later, the president of the Jewish Community 
of nearby Tokaj and his wife were cold-bloodedly beaten 
to death in their home in broad daylight and in the pres- 
ence of their child and their maid. This happened on 
February 19, 1950. A few hours after this crime, the 
president of the Jewish Community of Miskole and the 
rabbi of Miskole arrived on the scene. They were im- 
mediately arrested, but released on condition that they 
would mention the murder to no one else. The next day, 
the Jews of Tokaj started to pack their belongings be- 
cause they no longer felt safe and therefore wanted to 
flee to Budapest. They were told that if they dared to 
leave the community they would be interned immediately. 
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Was there any investigation of these crimes? There 
was not, and no one was surprised, because Laszlo Piros, 
who was responsible for the widespread pogroms in 
1946, had just been named a major-general. Piros only 
four years ago was a shoemaker. 

Throughout the country, today, the Jews are being 
questioned in their homes by the secret police. “Have you 
got jewels? Have your relatives got jewels? Which of 
your friends has jewels?” 

The interrogations are conducted as they were in Nazi 
times. At one such interrogation, conducted in the vaults 
of the Bank of Commerce in Székesfehérvar. when beat- 
ing and torture were of no use. the secret police applied 
the old Nazi method of forcing religious Jews to eat 
bacon, strictly prohibited by the Jewish faith. 

Illegal escapes through Czechoslovakia ceased in July 
1949. A transport of refugees was brought back from 
Slovakia to Hungary, in July 1949, by a lieutenant-colonel 
of the secret police named Kovacs. The escapees received 
heavy prison sentences. Since then, refugees have been 
leaking through the Austrian border, heavily guarded by 
mines and barbed-wire. More than half of these refugees 
are killed by mines or by the bullets of the guards. Never- 
theless, these flights continue. Hungary’s Jews know that 
Hungary and the Soviet Union have a common frontier. 
They know that 35,000 Jews have been deported from 
Lemberg and that almost the entire Jewish population of 
the Ukraine, of White Russia and of the Crimea are be- 
ing sent to Eastern Siberia. When I mention these facts 
in the United States, I am often told: “There are no gas- 
chambers in Russia.” Those who say this do not know 
that the coal-mines of Karaganda can be just as deadly 
as gas-chambers. 


DISBELIEVED NAZI ATROCITIES 

In August 1942, Msgr. Béla Varga, today the President 
of the Hungarian National Council in New York, 
smuggled out to Switzerland the microfilms telling the 
story of the Warsaw ghetto and of Auschwitz. At that 
time, the Western world was late in reacting. 

Before the Nazis deported the Jews of Eastern Europe 
to Auschwitz and other extermination camps, they de- 
prived them of their conditions of living. When the Jews 
were left without jobs and without bread, the Nazis 
simply declared that people without income or profession 
are a menace to society and must be removed. Today, the 
first part of this proceeding has been repeated by the 
Communists. Jewish businessmen, industrialists, lawyers. 
journalists, actors and officials have nearly all lost their 
jobs, 

Several months ago, I received a letter smuggled out 
of Budapest. The letter was written by a friend of mine 
who as yet hasn’t been arrested; together we had fought 
against the Nazis before my deportation to Germany. 
“Do you remember,” he writes “with what hope we 
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By Robert J. Alexander 


Argentina — 


Fascism's Refuge 


HEN the United States and 
WA sreentina were barely on 
speaking terms, the State Department 
talked long and eloquently about how 
the Argentine military regime was 
harboring Nazis and Fascists. Not so 
much has been heard about this point 
recently. An unsophisticated observer 
would imagine that the recent $125,- 
000,000 loan from Uncle Sam to 
Juan Domingo Peron was an indica- 
tion that the Argentine Government 
was no longer providing a haven for 
Axis exiles. 

This is not so. Although Peron did 
make a few gestures in the direction 
of rounding up some Nazis and 
Fascists, numerous war criminals 
from all over Europe have been given 
refuge in Argentina, and many of 
them have received important posts 
in the Peron government. 

The United States Blue Book of 
January 1947 called Ludwig Freude 
and Richard Staudte the No. 1 and 
2 Nazis in Argentina. Freude, a well- 
known organizer of Nazi activities 
among Argentine Germans before 
and during the war, is the father of 
Rudolph Freude, who was Peron’s 
private secretary for a long time. 
Under U. S. pressure. the de facto 
military government at one time 
arrested the older Freude, but after 
Peron became President, Freude was 
“exonerated” completely. 

As for Staudte, all charges against 
him as a Nazi have been dropped by 
the Peron regime, and important 
United States businessmen (including 
a one-time intimate of President 
Truman) have been doing business 
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with this big-shot Nazi. 

Still in Argentina are such leading 
Nazi figures as Ante Pavelic, once 
puppet president of Croatia; Hans 
Hofer, Nazi gauleiter of Tyrol; Ad- 
miral Litzman, erstwhile commander 
of the German Black Sea Fleet; form- 
er Fascist party secretaries Carlo 
Scorza, Ettore Mutti and Francisco 
Giunta; Spinelli, 
Minister of Labor; 


Mussolini’s  ex- 

Dino Grandi, 
Fascist Italy's Ambassador to Lon- 
don and Foreign Minister; Rafael 
Cassetano, former Italian minister in 
Budapest: Tamburini, ex-chief of 
Rome’s police; Piero Parini, ex- 
prefect of Milan; and ex-Senator 
Prampolini, ex-Deputy Moretti, ex- 
National Berte and 


ex-Minister 


Councillors 
Rocca, and Guiseppe 
Poverelli, all old Mussolini hench- 
men. 

Many of these Fascists and Nazis 
are politically active in Argentina. 
The most notorious of them, Vittorio 
Mussolini, the ex-Duce’s son, con- 
ducted, soon after his arrival in 1947, 
a memorial ceremony on the anniver- 
sary of his father’s death. Another 
important Commandante 
Enzo Grossi, has organized a Fed- 
eration of Republican Ex-Combatants 
among former fighters for Musso- 
lini’s Social Republic of Italy. 

Then there is SS General Otto 
Skorzeny, who makes his headquar- 


Fascist, 


ters in Argentina, but travels freely 
and frequently to Europe on myster- 
ious missions. Other Germans include 
Professor Willy Tank, a leading Nazi 
airplane designer, Generals Adolph 
Galland and Baumbach, Aviation 


Colonel Hans Ulrich Rudel and Karl 
von Merck, one-time chief of German 
espionage in Brazil. 

Merck—along with Dr. Hoch- 
leuten, erstwhile Nazi judge, and 
Robert Kessler, one-time Sudeten 
German journalist in Czechoslovakia 
and later said to be a Gestapo agent 
—is publishing a Nazi daily, Freie 
Presse, in Buenos Aires. 

Smaller-fry Nazis from other coun- 
tries have also found their way to 
Argentina. Among the Norwegian 
Quislings who are there are Johan 
T. Landmark, Reidar Nilsen and 
Olaf Haavardsholm. Hans Rothia, 
Nazi leader in Esthonia, is also there. 

The Peron regime has uses for 
the singular talents of many of these 
one-time European Fascist leaders. 
General Mario Roata, once com- 
mander in chief of the Italian Army, 
is reported to be employed in the 
Casa Rosada, the Argentine “White 
House.” Mussolini’s Minister of Agri- 
culture, Eduardo Moroni, is an ad- 
viser at the Banco Central. 

The Federal Police has employed 
several Gestapo experts, including 
Dr. H. Theiss, F. Adam, H. Richner 
and J. Paecht, all of whom are 
ranked as “advisers” to the Peronista 
police force. Another Nazi, Hans 
Koch, is an adviser to the Argentine 
Institute for Trade. The Ministry of 
Agriculture, in Decree #1019 of 
May 21, 1949, announced the ap- 
pointment of Albert Louis Durigen, 
Helmut Weekamp and Detlef Kloss. 
ex-Nazis, to posts carrying salaries of 
1,400 pesos a month and expense ac- 
counts of 1,200 pesos. 

The Military Aviation Factory in 
Cordoba has at least two dozen ex- 
Nazis employed and nearly a dozen 
Italian Fascists. These gentlemen 
ranging from one 
to four thousand pesos a month. 

This great influx of Nazis and 
most of 
which has taken place during the ad- 
ministration of Peron as President, is 
probably one explanation of the 
growing totalitarianism of the Peron 
regime. It hardly explains why we 
lent money to that regime. 
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By Joseph Wood Krutch 





| Oe THIRTY YEARS | have contributed to a leftish 
magazine, but I am still, so some people tell me, only 
a bourgeois at heart. Never, so they say, have | got be- 
yond a muddled amiability and never have I understood 
the aims, the aspirations, or the values of those who look 
forward to a radically new society. I can’t, for instance. 
get it into my head that the politically enlightened worker 
doesn’t give a hang about Freedom or Culture as I de- 
fine them, and I worry about the possible loss of this 
or that thing dear to the bourgeois heart when | ought 
to be saying “Good riddance.” It is true, of course, that 
quite a number of those who used to reproach me in such 
terms as these have now moved so far to the right that I 
understand what they say today even less than | under- 
stood what they were saying yesterday. But the reproach 
continues from younger men with newer enthusiasms. 


MAN MORE THAN ‘PRODUCT OF FORCES’ 


Sometimes I wonder if perhaps they are right. The 
prospect of a clean sweep of everything which the past 
twenty-five hundred years has thought good and desirable 
still fills me with horror. I don’t believe that the only 
trouble with the poor is poverty: or even that all the 
evil in the world is rooted in economic injustice. | don’t 
believe that the dignity of man is somehow enhanced by 
the doctrine that he is never anything but a “product of 
forces”; or even that concern for the common man means 
that mediocrity is, in itself, better than excellence. I do 
believe that if the time should ever come when the vast 
majority of men are able to live a good life, that life 
would be good by standards most of which are older than 
even the beginnings of the democratic movement. And if 
all that is bourgeois idealism, then bourgeois is what | 
certainly am. 

Moreover, if it is thus that I seem to most of the more 
thoroughgoing radicals of my acquaintance, they, so it 
seems to me, are willing to settle for far too little. for 
something a good deal less desirable than what the few 
once had. They will accept indoctrination instead of edu- 
cation, propaganda instead of art, slogans instead of 
thinking. and conditioning instead of culture—if only 
JoserH Woop Krutcu, drama critic and associate editor 
of the Nation, is Brander Matthews professor of dramatic 
literature at Columbia University. He is the author of The 
Twelve Seasons and several books on modern drama. 
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CONFESSIONS 


of a DEMI-BOURGEOIS 


vou will assure them that everybody will get it. And they 
do not improve the situation when they insist that the 
second-rate substitutes are the only realities anyway. 

In America nearly everybody goes to school and nearly 
everybody goes to the movies. A very impressive number 
also own radios and television sets. If that really meant 
that the people were educated and that the world of art 
was accessible to them, then the Chambers of Commerce 
would have a water-tight case: ours would be the best 
civilization that ever existed and Utopia would be clearly 
in sight. The swindle is, to be sure. less obvious and gross 
than it is in the Communist “democracies,” but it is a 
swindle nevertheless and a swindle for which most of the 
yet untried blueprints also seem to provide abundant op- 
portunity. It is that fact which generates the scepticism 
at the head of the list of my bourgeois traits. 

Never, I think, will I be able to join wholeheartedly the 
proponents of any program or panacea until they prom- 
ise something really good enough and also demonstrate 
in advance an adequate awareness of the pitfalls into 
which they run the risk of falling. In Communism | never 
for a moment believed even during those days of the early 
thirties when most of the most cautious intellectuals went 
at least so far as to call it “an interesting experiment.” Of 
specific prosopals by the socialists | have often approved. 
but I have never called myself a socialist, never been one 
in socialism’s own terms, because even Fabians always 
seemed to me dangerously uncritical of their doctrines 
and ready to accept as articles of faith propositions which 
[ thought dubious at best. 

Competition—so far as it affects my private life—I 
have always found so unpleasant a thing that I never en- 
joyed even competitive games. Great wealth, even the 
luxury of the very well-to-do, makes me uncomfortable 
when I am invited to share it. Disinterestedness, the de- 
sire to do something for its own sake, has always seemed 
to me one of the most admirable of human traits. And yet 
no scheme for the establishment of a non-competitive so- 
ciety, in which no one could get rich and all men should 
do what ought to be done for the sheer love of doing it. 
has ever seemed to me to take proper account of the fact 
that evil is a protean artist terribly clever at discovering 
new roles to play when it has been deprived of an old one. 

When men cannot compete for wealth they compete for 
position, for authority, for influence in the right places. 
When they cannot own a palace. four automobiles and 
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“In an industrial society wealth is the instrument by means of 


which power is most easily exercised. It is [not] the evil itself.” 


ten servants, they manage to get themselves appointed to 
jobs in connection with which these things are assigned 
them. More dreadfully still, when these same men find 
themselves no longer required to pay the common man to 
do their work for them, they quickly discover that when 
the profit motive has been abolished the fear motive 
affords a very handy substitute. Instead of saying, “Do 
this and you will get a raise.” they say, “Do this or you 
will go to jail,” and thus he who was once a wage-slave 
now finds himself a slave indeed. 


CONFUSE INSTRUMENTS WITH EVIL 


Part of the reason why such things can happen is 
simple enough. Because in an industrial society wealth is 
the instrument by means of which power is most easily 
exercised, it is an understandable, if naive, mistake to 
confuse the instrument of evil with the evil itself and to 
forget that it can assume even more naked forms. But can 
power itself be abolished and, if not, can it ever be any- 
thing other than more or less corrupt? Is there, in the 
world, enough disinterested virtue to do the necessary 
work of the world, or must we still. for a long time and 
perhaps forever, have either to bribe with promises of 
gain or threaten with promises of punishment if men 
are to do the things which must be done? 

In America today, there are a certain number of pub- 
lic servants who forego the opportunity of making large 
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sums in order to perform important tasks for small pay. 
My cynicism stops short of believing that in all such cases 
secret ambition or love of display is the real motive. But 
how many such men are there, and is such virtue common 
enough to do all the world’s work for it? It is common 
enough, | think, to run the TVA and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. But are there enough such men to staff also 
even the executive offices of the steel mills and the auto- 
mobile factories? I am not unfamiliar with the contention 
that in a non-competitive society their number would 
multiply in a healthy atmosphere. That is an attractive 
hypothesis and it does credit to those who hold it. But 
does anyone know whether it is true or not? The state, 
so the Communists used to tell me, would wither away, but 
it does not seem to be withering very fast. 


MAN OR SOCIETY—WHICH COMES FIRST? 


In the end, I suppose, it all comes down to the question 
whether or not man really is merely the product of his 
social institutions; whether, if you want to put it this 
way, the capitalist system as it exists in practice created 
greedy men, or whether men created that system because 
they were greedy. And I am afraid it is because the sec- 
ond assumption seems to me as true as the first that | 
have my doubts about the success of any scheme which 
depends upon the virtue to be created when the scheme 
is put into effect. Man is perhaps perfectible, but original 
sin is at least as self-evident as perfectibility. 

Wells and Shaw, the two most influential English 
Utopians of the twentieth century, ended with precisely 
the same conclusion put into almost the same words. The 
first had begun by believing that technology would solve 
all problems and the second by believing that the aboli- 
tion of poverty would do the same. Each, before he died. 
announced his conclusion that the trouble was far more 
fundamental: Man, each said, is not good enough to 
create Utopia—quite possibly not good enough even to 
survive much longer. 

To make him better is not going to be easy. Perhaps 
education will do it and perhaps edueation has already, in 
the course of two thousand years, done something. But 
it will have to be real education, something perhaps even 
better than the best of the past, not the cheap and easy, 
jerry-built substitutes for it upon which not merely the 
totalitarians but even the mildest of American liberals 
seem content to depend. It will have to be something 
better than melodramatic movies about race prejudice, 
radio dramatizations of current problems, and lessons in 
economics presented in comic-book form. Nobody knows 
exactly what ought to be handed down to the people and, 
even if anybody did, the handing down would not be 
enough. If the best men are not good enough, the average 
man is certainly not going to be made so by bringing 
everything down to the average man’s level. It is a good 
deal harder. of course, to bring him up. But it is the 
only thing worth doing. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HE SECOND HALF of the twentieth 
; pon opens in an atmosphere 
of unprecedented uncertainty and 
danger for the United States and the 
entire free world. In some respects, 
the situation is more unfavorable 
than it was during the darkest days 
of the Second World War—in the 
winter, spring and summer of 1942. 

The United Nations coalition of 
World War II always maintained a 
superiority in manpower and natural 
resources. The non-Communist world 
still outnumbers the Communist 
world approximately two to one. But 
when one subtracts the many coun- 
tries which are unwilling or unable 
to make any effective contribution to 
the fight for freedom, it is evident 
that, at the moment, the biggest bat- 
talions are on the side of Stalin. 

The Moscow-Peking Axis is more 
close-knit than the Berlin-Tokyo Axis 
ever was and, with its mastery of 
the Eurasian continent, holds a posi- 
tion far less vulnerable to air and 
sea power. One is reminded of the 
fateful warning of the British geo- 
political writer, Sir Halford Mac- 
kinder, who envisaged the three con- 
tinents of Europe, Asia and Africa 
as constituting a “world island”: 

“Who rules East Europe commands 

the Heartland; 

“Who ruies the Heartland com- 

mands the World-Island; 

“Who rules the World-Island com- 

mands the World.” 

All this must be frankly recognized 
—not in any spirit of defeatism, but 
as a measure of the magnitude of the 
task ahead of us. Surrender. for a 
people of our spirit and tradition. is 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Crisis Strategy 
For the West 


unthinkable. We can and must forge 
a strategy that will lead first to effec- 
tive defense, then to final victory. 

There is a strong case, right now, 
for trying to gain time, since our 
rearmament is only beginning. There 
can never be a case for yielding to 
blackmail, since this will gain no 
time and will only contribute to gen- 
eral demoralization. The policy of 
many UN members, especially Great 
Britain, in refusing to face up to the 
unpleasant but obvious fact that Red 
China is at war with the United Na- 
tions has been appallingly short- 
sighted. Nothing could have been 
better calculated to arouse in the 
United States a mood of embittered, 
unrealistic, yet understandable “go- 
it-alone” isolationism. 

The United States should press 
for a showdown in the UN, for con- 
demnation of Communist China as an 
aggressor. Then should follow a 
naval and air blockade of the Chinese 
coast, heavily supported coastal raids 
by Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalists, 
developing into full-scale invasion if 
possible, and, most important of all, 
all-out rearming of our most reliable 
and effective friends in Asia at the 
present time, the Japanese. 

Our positions in Korea should be 
held if we are able to inflict casual- 
ties at the rate of about ten to one. 
U.S. and UN prestige can survive a 
forced withdrawal from Korea under 
overwhelming military pressure. It 
cannot survive a “bloody Munich,” a 
humiliating surrender to Chinese Red 
demands, enforced at the point of the 
bayonet. Such a surrender would 
merely represent the certain prelude 


to Communist conquest of all Asia. 

The dilemma of Europe is one of 
the hardest America has ever faced. 
That Western Europe should be free 
of Soviet domination is a basic re- 
quirement of American security. Yet 
Europe, with its present ground 
forces, could scarcely resist an all-out 


Soviet offensive. As David Dallin | 


pointed out recently in THE NEw 
LEADER, French morale is deplorably 
low. Is there not a risk in putting 
American troops and equipment into 
a continent where there is so little 
visible will to self-defense? 

Yes, there is a risk. But the risk, 
or rather the certain catastrophe, of 
surrendering Europe without a fight, 
letting the Soviet Union double its 
steel capacity overnight, placing 
Britain in an almost hopeless position 
and letting go the vast natural re- 
sources of the Near East and Africa, 
is far greater. 

The most hopeful strategy would 
be to “lay it on the line” to the Con- 
tinental Europeans, especially the 
French and Germans. To both these 
nations we should promise American 
aid in proportion to their own mili- 
tary efforts. Germany should be 
given full political, economic and 
military equality. The Western Big 
Three should become a Big Four, 
with German representatives sitting 
in on all important conferences. 

At the same time, we should 
bluntly tell both French and Germans 
that they will not be allowed to sur- 
render and become Soviet satellites, 
that we will treat any Soviet move 
against Western Europe as the signal 
for all-out war, including strategic 
bombing. The Continental Europeans 
must be confronted with a stern, re- 
alistic choice: to stand up and fight 
as free men, or be ruined finally and 
irrevocably by the combination of 
Soviet slave-labo: methods and the 
inevitable bombing and destruction 
that will accompany an all-out Amer- 
ican-Soviet war. They should under- 
stand that they cannot prefer slavery 
to war; if they fail their own defense 
and ours, they will get the worst of 
both slavery and war. 
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The Soviet Image of the United States. 
By Frederick C. Barghoorn. 
Harcourt, Brace. 290 pp. $4.00. 


THIS BOOK contains a chapter of 
47 pages. entitled “The Russian 
People: The Kremlin’s Achilles’ 
Heel,” which should be compulsory 
reading for every member of the 
President’s Cabinet and the Congress. 
If the men directly responsible for 
our continued dangerous failure to 
draw a clean line of demarcation be- 
tween the Kremlin tyranny and the 
Russian people could be taught to 
understand these pages, our chances 
of survival would increase. We would 
escape the bleak 
third defeat 
through sisyphean efforts to “‘con- 
tain” the endless convulsions that will 


alternatives of a 


world war or slow 


certainly continue to shake countries 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain as 
long as the Stalin gang remains in 
power. 

Professor Barghoorn served with 
the American Embassy in Moscow 
from 1942 to 1947. Speaking fluent 
Russian, he was able to mingle with 
people of every class, including high 
Soviet functionaries, and to travel ex- 
tensively in the Soviet Union. The 
picture he presents of the true feel- 
ings of the Soviet army and the Rus- 
sian people corroborates with new 
force what is already plain from two 
other recent books, Edmund Stevens’ 
This 1s Russia Uncensored and Wil- 
liam A. Wood’s Our Ally: The People 
of Russia. 

These three Russian-speaking 
Americans—a scholar. a foreign cor- 
respondent and a veteran engineer— 
reached their conclusions on the basis 
of first-hand daily contact with every 
segment of Soviet society, from high 
brass to the most impoverished Mos- 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


The Last Chance 


Reviewed by Boris Shub 
Author of “The Choice”; 
frequent “New Leader” contributor 


cow charwomen. What all three say 
in effect is simply that (in Stevens’ 
words) “it is essential that the West 
learn to distinguish between the 
police state and the Soviet people, for 
if the former are implacable foes, the 
latter, unless stupidly antagonized. 
are potential friends and allies.” 

To anyone who has seen the Soviet 
Russians at close range and talked to 
them in their own language, this con- 
clusion has long since become ob- 
vious to the point of banality. It was 
plain enough to General John R. 
Deane, chief of our wartime military 
mission to Moscow, when he wrote 
in 1946 in The Strange Alliance: 

“Leadership is a transient thing. 
and beneath the oppression of the 
present Soviet regime is a people with 
whom we shall some day be proud to 
march into a happier future.” 

Despite all this, the obvious fact 
that, with enough courage and _ in- 
tegrity on our part, we could make 
the Russian people America’s best 
ally against the Stalin regime. is still 
anything but plain to the White 
House and the Congress, 

A large part of Professor Barg- 
hoorn’s book analyzes those tech- 
niques of distortion through which 
Stalin has tried to shake the natural 
friendship of the Russian people to- 
ward America, to blot out their in- 
satiable curiosity about the outside 
world and their desire to live in 
peace. According to Professor Barg- 
hoorn, the Kremlin’s “hate-America” 
campaign, despite its magnitude, has 
not yet been crowned with success. 
He writes: 

“T felt, and most of the competent 


foreign observers with whom I shared 
my impressions and opinions agreed, 
that the positive attitudes of most 
sectors of the Soviet population to- 
ward the United States far out- 
weighed the negative. . . . I believe it 
is safe to conclude that there has been 
and still is psychological resistance 
or at least indifference to the Soviet 
anti-American campaign.” 

Professor Barghoorn warns. how- 
ever, that “the one theme of Soviet 
propaganda which appeared to be 
making headway was that which ac- 
cused the United States of planning 
a war against Russia.” 

It is clear that the continued ab- 
sence of a positive American policy 
toward the Russian people, over the 
heads of the Kremlin despotism. of- 
fers the best opening for effective 
anti-American propaganda. On the 
one hand, according to Professor 
Barghoorn, “the vast majority of 
Soviet people, including probably a 
majority of party members, dread 
and fear war, particularly a Soviet- 
American war.” On the other hand. 
by the careful combing of warlike ut- 
terances by prominent Americans. 
the Soviets are beginning to convince 
some Russians that our intentions to- 
ward them are indeed sinister. 

Nevertheless, according to Profes- 
sor Barghoorn, the Soviet rulers still 
“realize that for many Soviet people 
America symbolizes some of their 
deepest hopes and aspirations.” 

Five years of daily contact with the 
Russian people also convinced Pro- 
fessor Barghoorn that “if they did 
not fully understand political de- 
mocracy of the Ang'o-Saxon type 
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they did have a desire for greater 
civil liberties and more government 
respect for the dignity of the individ- 
ual human being than exists in the 
U.S.S.R. The widespread terror and 
hatred of the secret police which any 
person who really knows Soviet 
people is aware of is but one indica- 
tion of these aspirations. . . . Perhaps 
I can epitomize this phase of the 
Soviet common man’s attitude toward 
American freedom by referring to 
the statement of one of my Soviet 
friends that I was lucky to live in a 
country in which a human being 
could ‘breathe.’ ” 

Nor is hatred of Stalin’s police 
state and desire to “breathe” limited 
to the Soviet “common man.” On the 
contrary, Professor Barghoorn points 
out that the new élite, the so-called 
new Soviet intelligentsia, “resents 
party interference in science, the arts, 
and scholarship. and fears the conse- 
quences of the Kremlin’s adventurous 
foreign policy.” 

To those former fellow-travelers 
who now label the Lenin-Stalin pro- 
gram of world revolution “traditional 
Russian imperialism.” in order to 
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preserve some shred of their earlier 
delusions, Professor Barghoorn re- 
plies flatly: 

“IT never met any Soviet people 
who seemed to take pride in Soviet 
political or territorial expansion, in 
pan-Slavism or in the extension of 
Communist power. However. I did 
find quite frequently a tendency to 
assume that the whole world hated 
the Russians. and they had no 
friends.” 

From Professor Barghoorn’s care- 
ful analysis. it follows that the best 
way to banish this popular Russian 
fear is by a policy which openly and 
fervently recognizes that the Russian 
people. in their overwhelming major- 
ity. want nothing except freedom 
from Stalin’s tyranny and _ peaceful 
relations with the world. 

Barghoorn offers much new evi- 
dence on the new wave of discontent 
caused by wartime contact with the 
outside world. He concludes: 

“There is probably nothing in Rus- 
sian history quite so comparable to 
the effect upon the Russian people of 
the wartime breach in the Iron Cur- 
tain, except possibly the intellectual 
ferment produced among Russian of- 
ficers by similar contact with Europe 
during the period of the Napoleonic 
wars, which led to the Decembrist 
Uprising of 1825.” 

Nor does what he calls the “disin- 
tegrating effect of knowledge” come 
only from contact with the non-Soviet 
world. Perhaps the most striking 
of Dr. Barg- 


hoorn’s book is that it explodes ut- 


single contribution 


terly the notion that persistent in- 
doctrination has produced. at least 
among young people. a new breed of 
human being. “the Soviet man”: a 
being who does not share-our basic 
aspirations for a decent existence as 
a free human being, who does not 
know right from wrong. who believes 
and obeys like a robot. 

On the cortrary. Professor Barg- 
hoorn demonstrates with an impres- 
sive array of evidence that Soviet 
youth is extremely skeptical. largely 
immune to the Kremlin’s propaganda 
and permeated with what amounts to 


the latent spirit of revolt. When a 
young Russian girl was asked what 
prompted her to call herself not a 
“Marxist” but a “democrat,” she re- 
plied that she learned it “from life.” 

This is not really surprising, Pro- 
fessor Barghoorn concludes, foi 
“even without knowledge of condi- 
tions in foreign countries, there was 
and is much in Soviet life to create 
doubt and discontent. Not only the 
hardships of life and the cruelties of 
the police and forced labor system. 
but also the appalling contrast be- 
tween these realities and the professed 
ideals of the official ideology must 
stimulate ironic reflection.” 

The head of the Communist Youth 
League referred to these currents of 
unrest among Russian youth as a 
mood of “demobilization” and 


warned against permitting 


taneity” which opened the door “to 


“spon- 


the infection of youth by bourgeois 
ideology.” But more interesting is 
the comment made by a 25-year-old 
Russian to Professor Barghoorn that 
“the Kremlin had lost faith in the 
ideological purity of Soviet youth 
and was relying for its future 
strength on Soviet children.” 

Professor Barghoorn has written 
what can be a hopeful book, provided 
those who determine our foreign 
policy learn to look squarely into 
the eyes of the Russian people as 
Professor Barghoorn has done. and 
translate what they see into action 
before it is too late. 
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Stephen Crane: 


Stephen Crane. 
By John Berryman. 
Wm. Sloane. 347 pp. $3.75. 


IT WOULD BE TEMPTING after read- 
ing Mr. Berryman’s excellent study 
to predict a revival of interest in Ste- 
phen Crane. Surely it is not too much 
to hope that works long unavailable 
might be brought back into print, 
accompanied by critical reevalua- 
tions of this writer, who, as H. G. 
Wells wrote, “. . . came into the world 
of letters without ever a predecessor.” 
But even if his study does not occa- 
sion such a revival one must state 
that Mr. Berryman has done his job 
well, digging through a great mass of 
material untouched even in Thomas 
Beer’s brilliant, but sometimes unre- 
liable, memoir. He has torn aside the 
accumulated years of distortion and 
the monstrous public image passed 
down to us by doltish critics and en- 
vious contemporaries to give us a 
glimpse of an artist who was per- 
haps the first great tragic figure of 
our modern literary generation. 

Crane, the fourteenth child of a 
placid New Jersey parson, seems, 
even in his early years, to have been 
closed off from the luxury of a normal 
youth, with its slow and careful de- 
velopment, its self-testing trials and 
errors, its uncertain quests. From his 
beginnings to the final tortures of 
debts and disease, we have the image 
of the fierce, driving energy of this 
“marvelous boy” whose art was al- 
ways a precarious balance between 
cold detachment from his subject and 
the tremendous emotional pressure 
that forced him to the creation of an 
imagery which pushed language to 
its outermost limits. Lacking the zeal 
of the reformer, his personality, for 
all its savage misanthropy, was a 
peculiar mixture of cynic and cava- 
lier, enabling him on one hand to 
write a half-contemptuous satire on 
parading trade unionists, while at the 
same time attacking the New York 
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Cynic and Cavalier 


Reviewed by Wallace Markfield 


Contributor to “Partisan Review,” 
“Commentary,” “Hudson Review” 


police force for its vicious treatment 
of women. There raged in him an 
irreconcilable conflict between the 
artist who could perceive beyond the 
smoke of battle the stark and evil 
grimace of a mocking universe, and 
the young adventurer so enamored of 
violence that he tracked it down as a 
war correspendent to all the corners 
of the earth. 

For while Crane was certainly not 
the first American writer to supple- 
ment his income with hack work, it 
is nevertheless difficult, even from the 
ruthless perspective of America of 
the nineties, to comprehend the 
motives which drove him, at the price 
of health and talent, through Cuba 
and Greece and Mexico, reporting 
wars for the glory of Hearst, even as 
he was well aware that he could 
hardly compete with the Richard 
Harding Davises. For surely the man 
who could fashion Red Badge of 
Courage from newspaper clippings, 
regimental memoirs, old photographs 
and conversational scraps, had little 
need to immerse himself within the 
center of experience in order to 
record its multiplicity. But Crane was 
fascinated by the possibilities of vio- 
lent death, and we see at work in him 
those shrouded, half-savage forces 
underlying all of our literature, the 
same forces which caused D. H. Law- 
rence to write: “The essential Amer- 
ican soul is hard, stoic, isolate and 
a killer.” Showing himself singularly 
inept in his few attempts at tales of 
romantic love, it was only against the 
background of war that Crane’s sen- 
sibilities seemed to heighten and 
flourish. His heroes can enlarge their 
knowledge of life only when they 
have made contact with violence, and 
his stories must contain always some 
extreme situation upon which they 
are impaled—the threat of sudden 


murder, wild chases and_ close 
escapes, crazy accidents. They are 
baited constantly by the vague pres- 
ences of death which hang over their 
nerves like undischarged pistols. 
For Crane, more than any Ameri- 
can writer before him, was obsessed 
with the theme of the solitary indi- 
vidual who must prove his courage 
before the overpowering forces of a 
hostile universe. Just as Crane ap- 
proached his art with an almost con- 
temptuous disregard for all that had 
been set down before him, so his 
heroes approach battle unwilling to 
believe more than the testimony of 
their own senses, young men who not 
only lose their innocence in battle, 
but go far beyond, to establish an 
unspoken relationship with death, 
shedding the skins of their own in- 
dividuality to speak for all men. It is 
this near-primitive initiation _ rite 
which permits his heroes to enter 
“The Clan Of No-Name,” the mystic 
brotherhood of those who know that 
“to be brave is all that one can do.” 
So much of Crane’s work is taken 
up with war, and yet there are few 
writers who sought less to find in it 
purpose and justification, or to ex- 
pose its horrors. He was not infused 
with the sense of history possessed 
by Tolstoy, nor the intellectual de- 
tachment of a Stendhal; of War And 
Peace he stated that “it went on and 
on like Texas,” while Stendhal’s 
omniscient narrator would have been 
too fixed a center for his panoramic 
vision. His heroes are caught up in 
the sheer immediacy of experience, 
unable to see what lies above or be- 
yond them. They accept the visible 
with small protest, for there is noth- 
ing against which they can level their 
accusations. (“What were we doing 
there at all? There was no definition. 
There was no use in quoting Tolstoy. 
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CRANE CONTINUED 


There was no Napoleon to say the 
right thing and lend a gilded finish 
to the occasion. It galled one’s mind 
at times. But there we were.”) Like 
the shipwrecked company in The 
Open Boat, they wait only for the 
next thing to happen, trapped in an 
immense void where God is absent. 

Ruthlessly divesting his prose of 
all that was extraneous, Crane wrote 
with a deliberateness that was harsh 
and cold, as though protecting his 
subject from the myriad impressions 
which threatened to pierce through, 
fighting so hard to render the ironic 
nakedness of experience that it be- 


comes at times almost painful to read 
him. It is as though everything we 
have known must be laid aside or ob- 
literated so that we can accept his 
bursts of language, his canvases upon 
which the old colors are placed in 
new and alarming perspective, their 
possibilities drained to the utmost, 
giving forth sensual effects so power- 
ful that they blur our minds. 

Mr. Berryman is most sensitive to 
those aspects of Crane which have 
hitherto escaped critical attention— 
his wide divergence from the school 
of naturalism, his belief in the 
efficacy of human will—spending 


much time upon the hidden allusions 
in Crane’s work to reveal the sources 
of his creativity. But more important, 
there is a kinship here between the 
critic and his subject, a deep feeling 
that finds its way into the tightly- 
written text and communicates finally 
the meaning of Crane’s frantic search 
from one war to the next. We see him 
finally with his pale face and pathetic 
moustache standing upright in the 
trenches to seek death, presaging 
what is by now the familiar image of 
the American artist, who, driven by 
an intolerable weariness and despair, 
must mutilate his life and talents. 





Editor Greeley of the “Tribune’ 


Horace Greeley: Voice of the People. 
By William Harlan Hale. 
Harper. 377 pp. $4.00. 


THE MOST INFLUENTIAL editor in 
nineteenth-century America, Greeley 
was large in contradiction, uncon- 
trollable in temper, 
dense-headed in reform. “I shall 
comprehend Greeley,”  re- 
remarked an associate, “for I can 


volatile and 
never 


never discern the personal consid- 
erations 
him.” 
Greeley exhorted all the sad young 
men of his time to “Go to the West; 
there your capacities are sure to be 
appreciated and your industry and 
energy rewarded.” But in 1831, forti- 
fied with the soul of a hack-poet, con- 
vincing arguments for teetotalism 
and vegetarianism to boot, Horace 
Greeley came East. He began as an 
ambitious, awkward country urchin 
in the cane-over-the-head era of New 
York journalism. Weathering the 
stormy competition from Bennett’s 
Herald, and the sunnier standards of 
Bryant’s Evening Post, he slowly 
learned the guiding principle of a 
newspaper: “Begin with a clear con- 
ception that the subject of deepest 
interest to an average human being 
is himself; next to that he is most 
concerned about his 


which sway and govern 


neighbors.” 
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When he founded his Tribune in 
1841, he appealed to the American 
heart at the evening hearth-fire. 

But the success of the Tribune 
was due to other qualities Greeley 
possessed. His independence of mind 
guided his choice of apprentices, who 
were remarkable for their differences 
of personality and opinion. Henry J. 
Raymond, who later began the New 
York Times, Charles A. Dana, George 
Ripley, who ran the literary section, 
the gentle poet Bayard Taylor, the 
drama critic William Winter, George 
William Curtis, Villard and Carl 
Schurz, in later days John Hay and 
Whitelaw Reid helped make the Trib- 
une an interesting newspaper. 

The contributors were even more 
diverse in character. They ranged 
from Dickens to Karl Marx. The 
money Marx received from Greeley 
for his articles helped to support 
him while he was writing Das Kap- 
ital. Engels once exclaimed, “The 
lousiest petty-bourgeois cheating!” 
when the Tribune ran part of their 
joint contribution as an editorial! 

Greeley the man is very different 
from Greeley the successful editor. 
“My life has been a fevered march,” 


he said. He professed to be interested 
in labor reform, yet turned his back 
upon Jacksonian left-wingers (Loco- 
focos) and spontaneous working- 
man’s parties. While he was a pliant 
partisan of the Whig bossism of 
Thurlow Weed and Seward, he sum- 
moned up conscience and cash for 
the radicals from Brook Farm. 

He loved peace, as Mr. Hale shows, 
vet helped foment the Civil War with 
his jingo Tribune. Later, he made up 
for this by advocating clemency to- 
ward the beaten South. He helped 
launch the Republican party in 1860 
by contributing to Lincoln’s victory 
at the convention; but in 1872 he 
opposed Grant and his own Republi- 
can party for the presidency, backed 
by Tammany and _pro-alcoholic 
Democrats. He was beaten soundly, 
and in the turmoil and furor of the 
campaign he did not know whether 
he was “running for the Presidency 
or the penitentiary.” 

If his political and public life was 
martyrdom, his private life was 
pathos. He endured a marriage that 
was a relationship of mental pain and 
anguish. As much as he professed to 
be a hard realist, so much was he a 
sucker for spurious spiritualists. “My 
total voice,” he said, “has been a 
readiness to believe and trust every 
flattering, plausible villain.” 
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Our Shrinking Natural Resources 


Water, Land, and People. 


By Bernard Frank and Anthony Netboy. 


Knopf. 331 pp. $4.00. 


IN AUTUMNAL DAYS, to walk in a 
woodland where some of the old first- 
growth trees remain (trees such as 
white oak in Pennsylvania), to feel in 
every step the deep, vibrant, foaming, 
spongy, rotting, growing woodland 
floor—to see a cottontail, a squirrel, 
a pheasant—perhaps a deer—is to 
get a whiff, a glimmering of the wil- 
derness paradise America once was. 

John Muir called the old forests of 
America “the best God ever planted.” 
When the American Indians held the 
land, the trees stood tall and stout in 
forests virtually unbroken from the 
seaboard to the Mississippi. And 
beyond were the plains and the grass- 
land unmarked by the hand of man. 

Not at all long ago, the American 
land was alive with game. the waters 
alive with fish. Flocks of game 
birds were so numerous that birds 
were caught with nets. Wild turkeys 


, were larger than any a man could 


And deer were al- 
most as universal as birds. Bison 
roamed the plains. There were musk- 
rats in the Jersey meadows, beaver 
in the streets of Boston, foot-long 
oysters in New York harbor, whales 
in the Hudson, sturgeon in the Great 
Lakes. All of the early discoverers, 
explorers and visitors were thunder- 
struck by the bounty of the new 
world, its beauty, abundance, the lim- 


hope to see now. 


Reviewed by Walter Magnes Teller 
Author, “The Farm Primer,” “An Island Summer”; 
Co-author, “What Is Farming?”, “Roots in the Earth” 


itless, clear flowing waters, the black 
and unbroken soil. 

Everybody knows what happened 
and is continuing to happen every 
day and hour to the glorious rem- 
nants which remain. In 200 years, 
we Americans have destroyed more 
natural wealth, and faster, than any 
people have ever done anywhere. 
American lumbermen have known 
only how to pillage and destroy, 
American fishermen have been the 
most rapacious ever to roam the 
deep, American farmers, the greedi- 
est and most wasteful since man 
learned to plant and hoe. There have 
been exceptions, of course, lonely 
and unheeded voices. 

There is more conservation going 
forward than there used to be—the 
word conservation is only forty years 
or so old—but it would take cen- 
turies of conservation to restore the 
healthful, life-giving conditions of 
the virgin forests and soils of Amer- 
ica. Meanwhile, destruction and waste 
continue at a faster pace than growth 
and repair. And recently and dra- 
matically we have become aware of 
further consequences of our national 
wantonness and extravagance, wide- 
spread shortages of water. 

With 65 per cent of all the new 
wealth in the United States orig- 
inating in 
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sources, how much longer can we 
maintain the present levels of living 
for an expanding population while 
continuing the wastage of these re- 
sources? How many more dust 
storms, droughts, floods, forest fires, 
water shortages? How many billions 
more must be spent in dredging, dik- 
ing, dam building and rescue work 
to alleviate conditions which can be 
prevented? Do we Americans mean 
to survive, or do we mean to destroy 
ourselves? One wonders after read- 
ing Water, Land, and People. 

The authors know the size and 
urgency of the task to be done. For 
many years they have been devoting 
their time and abilities to furthering 
the guided use of land upon which 
our welfare as a nation depends. They 
show convincingly that water short- 
ages, dust storms, floods and the high 
cost of food and fiber are only the 
more notorious symptoms of proc- 
esses which have been going on for a 
long time in our country and which 
have been only slightly checked to 
date. Engineering solutions have 
been piecemeal, inadequate, and have 
sometimes caused more damage than 
they have corrected. Even the famed 
TVA is imperfect because it has not 
adopted a watershed approach, and, 
as the authors demonstrate, nothing 
less will do. 

First-rate photographs, a thorough 
index, and an excellent bibliography 
round out Frank and Netboy’s mas- 
terly presentation. There have been 
many good books on this or that as- 
pect of the need for real working con- 
servation. but, so far as I know, this 
is the first book to see the problem, 
and state it, steadily and whole. It 
is a true book, a book written not 
out of knowledge only, but out of 
love of country and fellow man. 





America’s Best Poets 


The Oxford Book of American Verse. 
Selected with an introduction by F. O. 
Oxford University Press. 1132 pp. $5. 


ALTHOUGH the late F. O. Matthies- 
sen was erratic—I believe that is the 
right word—in his political thinking, 
he was a literary critic of insight and 
integrity. Except in a few aberrant 
moments of acute partisan excite- 
ment—for example, in some of his 
remarks before the Cultural Confer- 
ence at the Waldorf in 1949—he did 
not allov his sense of literary values 
to be corrupted by the fierceness and 
blindness with which he clung to the 
specious formulas of the Communist 
fronts. There was a schism in his 
soul, which almost certainly had 
something to do with his suicide last 
spring but did permit him to per- 
form, so long as he lived, the true 
functions of a critic. 

No reader is likely to agree abso- 
lutely with the selections Matthiessen 
made for The Oxford Book of Ameri- 
can Verse, or even with the princi- 
ples of selection laid down in the 
introduction, but equally no reader 
is likely to deny that here is a great 
body of interesting and important 
American poetry, an anthology cal- 
culated both to give pleasure and to 
provide an opportunity for the mea- 
suring of our poetic achievement. 
What distinguishes this anthology 
from most others is the inclusion 
only of poets who achieved a con- 
siderable body of significant work, 


Matthiessen. 


Reviewed by Granville Hicks 


Author of “The Great Tradition,” “Small 


Town,” and other books. 


these poets being represented at some 
length. The result is not only the 
omission of some poets one is loath 
to lose but also the inclusion of 
poems that are less than first-rate. 
Yet for a study of American poetry 
the method is ideal, for, if we do 
not have the best American poems, 
so to speak, we do have truly rep- 
resentative selections from the work 
of representative poets. 

What immediately strikes one is 
the way in which the space is ap- 
portioned. There are only two poets 
from the seventeenth century, and 
if Edward Taylor had not been be- 
latedly discovered a decade ago, 
there would be only one. There are 
also two from the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and then fourteen from the 
nineteenth. The other thirty-three be- 
long to the twentieth century. In 
other words, it was Matthiessen’s 
opinion that we have had twice as 
many important poets in the past 
fifty years as we had had in the 
whole of our previous history. And, 
though time will unquestionably win- 
now out more than one of the 264 
poems he has chosen from the pres- 
ent century—as against 207 from the 
earlier period—it is impossible to 
deny the fundamental soundness of 
his thesis. “In the last forty years,” 
he wrote, “we have produced for the 
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first time a body of poetry compar- 
able to that of any European country 
during the same interval.” How di- 
verse and how extraordinarily vital 
it is, the anthology clearly reveals. 

The book also suggests the rapid- 
ity with which the atmosphere of the 
American poet has changed. Mat- 
thiessen speaks in one place of “the 
increasingly international character 
of modern art,” and in another he 
describes the struggle against coloni- 
alism and for an American style. It 
is when one puts the phenomena to- 
gether that one appreciates the way 
in which history has been telescoped. 
If we regard the publication of 
Leaves of Grass in 1855 as the great, 
decisive blow in the battle against 
English influences, we can only mar- 
vel at how briefly the triumph 
lasted, for now, less than a hundred 
years later, “American” means so 
little as an adjective that Matthiessen 
could justly include both T. S. Eliot. 
expatriate from America, and W. H. 
Auden, expatriate in America, in his 
collection of American verse. 

I am not saying that this is a bad 
thing. After all, we have our poets 
in the American idiom — Robert 
Frost, Carl Sandburg, E. E. Cum- 
mings, William Carlos Williams, and 
many others—and the right of any 
poet to use that idiom has been 
clearly established. (Indeed, as Mat- 
thiessen said, the advance guard is 
now fighting for a formal diction.) 
Moreover, insofar as there is a litera- 
ture today that transcends national 
boundaries, it is being shaped in 
considerable degree by American 
writers. If we have gone beyond the 
nationalism that our ancestors fought 
so hard to achieve, we have left 
colonialism even further behind. To- 
day we are anything but the scorned 
stepchildren of Western civilization. 
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SHIPLEY 


HE Dramatic WORKSHOP, in its 
a on Forty-eighth Street, 
has presented a number of plays in 
recent seasons that have deserved 
wider consideration. Sartre’s best 
play, The Flies, had its only New 
York showing there; and other post- 
war French and German works have 
been presented to the American pub- 
lic for the first time by director 
Erwin Piscator. 

The current season at the Work- 
shop was inaugurated with Max 
Frisch’s A House in Berlin (Als der 
Krieg zu Ende War) in a vivid 
adaptation by Vernon Brooks and 
William Kennedy. The theme it states 
is a gripping one—though unfortun- 
ately the play shirks its own ethical 
problem. “One cannot live with a 
criminal without sharing his guilt” 
is the point of the drama, twice ar- 
ticulated by Agnes Anders in the so- 
liloquies used to announce off-stage 
happenings or to reveal her thoughts. 
Agnes is hiding in the cellar of her 
East-Berlin home, sheltering her hus- 
band Horst, who has just come back 
from the war minus an arm. She has 
made the discovery that Captain 
Horst was one of the butchers of 
Warsaw. 

Here is the raw material for a tense 
drama. We might have been shown 
whether Horst enjoyed his share in 
the massacre of the Warsaw ghetto 
Jews or, as he claimed, had no choice 
but to follow orders. If the latter, 
how was he affected by the experi- 


*Out of This World. By Cole Porter. Book by 
Dwight Taylor and Reginald Lawrence. Settings 
and costumes by Lemuel Ayers. Directed by Agnes 
de Mille. Presented by Saint Subber and Lemuel 
Ayers. At the Century Theater. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


A Theme Stated, 
But Not Felt 


ence? We might have been actually 
shown how “one cannot live with a 
criminal,” how the love that Agnes 
and Horst felt for each other before 
the war is chilled as guilt eats into 
it and makes their lives unbearable. 
A tensely dramatic study of char- 
acters doomed by events might well 
have resulted. 

But we see none of this. Save for 
the opening scene, and a_ final 
drunken party, we do not see Agnes 
living with Horst; we see them only 
when she is preparing to leave him, 
putting on her prettiest dress to go 
up from the cellar to keep a rendez- 
vous with the Soviet officer occupying 
the house upstairs. Not only does the 
play thus shirk the ethical problem 
it raises, but it falsifies a basic ethi- 
cal situation in the world it purports 
to depict. If we are to take Horst as 
typical of the German war criminal, 
then, by the same token, Stepan is 
presumably typical of the Soviet of- 
ficer in an occupied city. And a more 
angelic soul than Soviet Stepan would 
be hard to find. Agnes falls in love 
with him at first sight, and gladly 
goes up to him every evening. 

Horst accepts this situation be- 
cause it saves his skin; but when 
Stepan learns that Horst had been 
at Warsaw he leaves the house in dis- 
gust, feeling. so Agnes complains, 
that she is a whore protecting a crim- 
inal. Of course, she is not; she is a 
high-minded woman (we are to be- 
lieve) who abhors her husband and 
sincerely loves the Soviet officer (al- 
though, incidentally, neither under- 
stands a word the other speaks). To 
show Agnes’ fine nature, the author 


has an American on a Quaker mis- 
sion also fall in love with her. 

It is easy to understand, and share, 
a woman’s abhorrence of the geno- 
cidal and sadistic practices of the 
Nazis. But, in reality, many German 
women egged their men on. A House 
in Berlin does not present and de- 
velop the characters of Agnes and 
Horst, so that we may feel the gen- 
uineness of the gulf of horror that 
widens between them. Instead, it 
seems to use the German atrocities 
to display, by contrast, the benevo- 
lence of Soviet occupation and the 
Soviet attitude toward minorities and 
conquered peoples. 

Frisch’s play has enough action 
and drama for a lively evening. Those 
without the background and discern- 
ment to recognize its omissions and 
assumptions are therefore apt to be 
carried along unwittingly by the cur- 
rent of its ideas. It remains true that 
one cannot live with a criminal with- 
out sharing his guilt—but first one 
must be aware of the crime. 


SMIRT A LA GRECQUE 


One of the minor offerings of the 
young winter season tries to take us 
Out of This World* ina Cole Porter 
musical modernization of the Greek 
Amphitryon theme. The god Zeus, 
you remember, assumed the form of 
General Amphitryon in order to en- 
joy a night with the General’s wife. 
The product of that conjunction was 
the hero Hercules, but the modern 
transformation has produced nothing 
more worthwhile than a few routine 
songs and the return of limber-legged 
Charlotte Greenwood (as Juno) in a 
role that her gawky, bouncy clowning 
does not fit. 

The Greeks took their sex gaily, but 
they took it for granted; Out of This 
World begins with the god’s crying, 
“I Jupiter, 1 Rex, am teeming, simply 
steaming, with sex,” and the rest of 
the evening is mainly a leer or a 
smirk. There are colorful costumes 
(only doves for Venus) and good 
settings, but the play merely adds 
up to what James Branch Cabell 
calls smirt. 
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HE NEw FRIENDs oF Music is an 
jp pesertion which for many 
years has given New Yorkers the best 
of chamber music. Every Sunday 
afternoon, from 5:30 to about 7:30, 
enthusiasts assemble in Town Hall 
and listen with varying degrees of at- 
tentiveness to varying degrees of 
value in chamber music. Most re- 
cently, these concerts have also been 
broadcast locally over Station WABF, 
a remarkable station with an excel- 
lent music program on the FM band. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
the New Friends have been a major 
factor in making America chamber- 
music-conscious. The intimacy of 
chamber music, its greater com- 
plexity and, comparative lack of 
changing colors, have all been ob- 
stacles to the uninitiated in appreciat- 
ing it. The reams of music-apprecia- 
tion books, learned notes and absurd 
discourses, full of supposed reverence 
for chamber music, have given it a 
black eye. They have described 
chamber music as something holy, 
forbidden, only to be understood by 
the pundits. This, needless to say, is a 
lot of nonsense. Chamber music is 
perhaps pared down more to the 
musical essence than any other type, 
and hence not quite so immediately 
accessible as, say, ballet music. But, 
in essence, it is music, moving and 
often profoundly beautiful, and if the 
hocus-pocus of the commentators is 
taken away sensitive people enjoy it 
tremendously. 

Certainly, the New Friends have 
done a great deal to liberate chamber 
music from the stigma of difficulty. 
In the past, their concerts were al- 
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By Kurt List 


Popularizing 
Chamber Music 


most always sold out. Their example 
lent impetus to other towns and or- 
ganizations, or at least their success 
stimulated the growth of similar con- 
certs in other communities. 

Whereas twenty years ago chamber 
music was at best the fad of only a 
small coterie, today there are numer- 
ous musicians who play chamber 
music in public with success. The 
Library concerts in Washington and 
the excellent Evenings on the Roof in 
Los Angeles are only two of the best- 
known organizations which operate 
continuously and successfully. Among 
several universities which have made 
it a practice to maintain a string 
quartet in residence is the University 
of Wisconsin, which has the Pro 
Arte Quartet under the leadership of 
Rudolf Kouisch, its first violinist. On 
records, too, chamber music is now 
an important item, which intrigues a 
great many collectors. And many new 
instrumental groups, like the Juilliard 
and New Music String Quartets, have 
come into being only recently. 

All this may not be wholly due to 
the efforts of the New Friends, but 
they undoubtedly did their share— 
perhaps the lion’s share—in making 
this development come true. 

Naturally, the New Friends have 
often been under attack. I remember 
most vividly an article by Virgil 
Thomson in the New York Herald 
Tribune of several years ago, in 
which he took the organization to 
task for emphasizing too strongly the 
German part of chamber music. To- 
day, such an accusation would be 
quite unjustified. The New Friends 
follow a policy of extreme catholicity. 





They usually select one or two com. 
posers each year whose chamber 
work is featured in extenso; around 
this central part of the program are 
grouped various works of many 
schools and periods that give a fine 
and representative cross-section of 
chamber writing. They follow a simi- 
lar policy in their selection of artists. 
Some of the best-known instrumental 
groups and soloists get a chance to 
display their styles and conceptions. 

Of course, such a policy leads to 
occasional unevenness and sometimes 
to below-par standards. For instance, 
during this year, which is devoted 
mainly to the works of Schubert, 
Haydn and contemporaries, one has 
encountered such extreme poles as 
the beautiful E minor Quartet by 
Roger Sessions and two meaningless 
quartet pieces by Aaron Copland, or 
the exquisite assemblage of Schubert 
songs known as Schwanengesang and 
the languorous and boring Schubert 
song for soprano, flute and piano, 
Der Hirt auf dem Felsen. 

Among performers, one finds such 
extremes as the Albeneri Trio, which 
plays with an understanding and feel- 
ing for the music quite uncommon 
today, and the New Music Quartet, 
which is so unclear, unbalanced and 
remote from the music as to make it 
almost unintelligible. 

In spite of these shortcomings, I 
think that the New Friends’ policy is 
the best imaginable. By presenting a 
fair cross-section not only of music, 
but of performers as well, a musical 
heterodoxy is engendered which is 
rare among most concert organiza- 
tions. It is astounding, therefore, that 
the concerts are not as well attended 
as they used to be or as they deserve. 
Even more astounding is the fact that 
the audience, which is supposedly de- 
voted to the best in music, should be 
so indolent and ill-mannered as to 
walk out in the middle of a work be- 
cause some of the beginning strains 
are not to its liking. Surely the Ses- 
sions Quartet is not so uncommunica- 
tive that people must leave the audi- 
torium in the middle of a movement 
and disturb their fellow listeners. 


The New Leader 
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{2 PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
A) RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in ossociotion with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 





Music by RICHARD RODGERS 


Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Book b 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 


Aéapted from JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning ‘‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON MeCORTMICK 
MAJESTIC THEA., 44 St. W. of B’way 
@ 6:30. Mati Wed. & Sat. 2:30 





“THE RED SHOES" 


IN TECHNICOLOR 
with sa SHEARER 


lus 
ANOTHER FEATURE 





; South Paci ic 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Department, 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 











SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION 


You can still attend the last two of three 
lectures by Louis P. Goldberg, National Vice 
Chairman, SDF, on “A Review of the History, 
Principles and ‘Future of Social Democracy. 
Mondays, January 15 and 22, 8:30 p.m. at 7 
East 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. No admis- 
sion charge. "New Meyer London Center, 2 
East Broadway, New York. Building acquired 
by Downtown Branch in cooperation with 
other labor groups. Watch for opening date. 
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Answer Please! 


Questions for Communists 
by Stephen Naft 


A Body Blow to Soviet Propaganda 
3 for 50c 


THE New LEADER 
7 East 15th St. 
New York 3, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Enclosed is $- —_—_—- for —— 


copies of “Questions for Communists.” 
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BROADWAY NOTES 
Bing Crosby, Nancy Olson, 
Charles Coburn and Ruth Hus- 
sey are starred in Paramount’s 
Mr. Music at the Brooklyn 


Paramount Theater. Groucho 
Marx and opera star Dorothy 
Kirsten make guest appearances 
in the film. The associate fea- 
ture is Johnny One-Eye, a Da- 
mon Runyon story with Pat 
O’Brien and Wayne Morris. 

20th Century-Fox’s Techni- 
color tribute to the Marines, 
Halls of Montezuma, starring 
Richard Widmark, is at the 
Roxy Theater. 

MGM’s Grounds for Marriage, 
with Van Johnson and Kathryn 
Grayson, is at the Capitol The- 
ater. The partnered in-person 
show features Phil Silvers, Carle- 
ton Carpenter and Debbie Rey- 
nolds, Ted Straeter and his Or- 
chestra, the Wiere Brother, 
comics, and Paul Sydell and his 
dog act. 

Alan Ladd is starred with 
Mona Freeman and _ Charles 
Bickford in Branded, the Tech- 
nicolor attraction at the Para- 
mount Theater. The in-person 
show presents Kay Starr, Dick 
Brown, Johnny Morgan, the 
Clark Brothers, and Jerry Wald 
and his Orchestra. 

The Fabian Brooklyn Strand 
Theater is showing The Fight- 
ing Westerner and To the Last 
Man, two Randolph Scott films. 

Clive Brook stars in Second 
Threshold at the Morosco The- 
ater, the late Philip Barry’s last 
play, which was revised by Rob- 
ert E. Sherwood. Other members 
of the cast include Margaret 
Phillips, Hugh Reilly and Betsy 
von Furstenberg. 

J. Edward Bromberg plays the 
role of Oscar Wilde in the New 
York City Theater Company’s 
production of The Royal Family, 
by George S. Kaufman and Edna 
Ferber, now at the City Center. 





Why is peace with Stal- 
in an_ impossibility? 
Why must we bend all 
our efforts to wipe out 
Russia’s worst enemy? 


Read 
THE CHALLENGE 


(Bulletin of the Association 
of Former Political Prison- 
ers of Soviet Camps) 


The answer to pro-Com- 
munist and anti-Russian 
propaganda 

Sond 35 conte te stamps to: 


112 West 72 Street (Room 325) 
New York, N. Y. 











DEAR EDITOR 


Says AMA Did Not Assess 
Members for War Chest 


Although I don’t always agree, I find your 
publication most stimulating. 

I do believe, however, that you have an 
obligation to make sure that the advertisements 
which you carry are reasonably truthful. The 
Committee for the Nation’s Health ad on page 
21 of the issue of November 20 says: “144,000 
doctors are compelled to pay $25 each into 
the AMA’s political war chest.” It is my 
impression that 144,000 is the total number of 
licensed physicians in the country. The actual 
membership in the AMA affiliated societies is 
about 100,000. I am sure that the AMA did 
not “compel” even the 100,000 affiliated mem- 
bers to contribute $25. 

I know specifically of one physician in very 
good standing in the profession who, though 
sympathetic with most of what the AMA stands 
for, did not make this contribution because he 
thought the particular methods that were used 
did more harm than good. This man is still 
in high standing in the State Medical Society, 
the AMA and his profession. 


Detroit, Mich. Anprew T. Court 


I would not take issue with the statistics of 
such a noted economist for General Motors as 
Mr. Court, were he not so far off base on his 
figures. 

The Directory published by the American 
Medical Association itself states that there are 
201,277 physicians in the United States. Of 
these, 145,507 are members of county medical 
societies affiliated with the AMA. 

As regards compulsion: the dues were estab- 
lished by the AMA’s House of Delegates—its 
ruling body—with the proviso that after one 
year an active member who fails to pay his 
twenty-five dollar assessment “shall forfeit his 
active membership in the American Medical 
Association.” The county medical societies 
collect these dues as agents of the AMA, and 
they have the power to drop from membership 
any physician who does not pay his dues. 
Since AMA membership is conditioned upon 
good standing in the local or state medical 
society, each doctor is under the most severe 
pressure to pay his $25 dues to support the 
AMA’s campaign regardless of his personal 
feelings about its ethics or propriety. 

Let me quote a practicing physician who has 
this to say about the compulsion behind this 
assessment: 

“The consequences of deprivation of member- 
ship are very serious for all physicians, except 
those few who are exceptionally established in 
private practice or who hold full-time salaried 
positions in medical schools, hospitals or the 
like. Among these consequences are: 


“1. Deprivation of hospital staff positions, 
since many hospitals have required membership 
in county and state medical societies as a 
prerequisite of appointment to a staff. Without 
a hospital connection a physician loses status, 
educational opportunities and (especially in the 
case of surgeons) a large part of his livelihood. 

“2. Loss of opportunity to be certified as a 
specialist, since all the specialty boards make 
membership a prerequisite. This is of vital 
importance to most young physicians. 

“3. Loss of many other opportunities which 
now require membership as a condition of ap- 
pointment. Entrance to the Medical Corps of 
the U. S. Navy is an example. 

“4, In summary, deprivation of membership 
in the medical societies will break most doctors 
professionally and in the case of young doctors 
will be a major handicap to their careers.” 

Mr. Court refers to a sincere physician of his 
acquaintance, who still remains in good stand- 
ing in circles of organized medicine. However, 
countless physicians, particularly younger doc- 
tors who are not well established in the medical 
hierarchy, are not secure enough to emulate 
Mr. Court’s medical friend. They cannot 
jeopardize their futures and therefore must 
pay their dues. 
Washington, D. C. Freperick E. Rosin 
Educational Director, 
Committee for the Nation’s Health 


Eugene Lyons Cites Soviet 
Press Accolade for Lattimore 


Those who read my recent article on Owen 
Lattimore [THe New Leaver, September 2] 
will be interested, I think, in this postscript. 
Though some of us don’t approve of the gen- 
tleman’s activities, they will be glad to learn 
that the Kremlin does, decidedly. It has just 
published a very long and laudatory review 
of The Situation in Asia, Lattimore’s next-to- 
last opus—belated, but neatly timed for the 
larger Communist propaganda on the subject. 
The review took many pages in the November 
issue of Novy Mir, over the signature of B. 
Leontiev, and is being circulated in translations 
throughout the world by “Joint Press Reading 
Service, Moscow.” 

Mr. Lattimore is repeatedly identified as a 
“bourgeois” writer, since that gives added 
emphasis to the miracle of his party-line judg- 
ments. But he is also described as one “who 
is considered an outstanding specialist on ques- 
tions. of the Far East by the U. S. State Depart- 
ment,” as well as “a prominent figure of the 
U. S. State Department, one of the few col- 
laborators of Acheson actually acquainted with 
the situation in the Far East.” Novy Mir seems 
unaware of the formal findings of ex-Senator 
Tydings. 


The New Leader 
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What Comrade Leontiev likes best about the 
Lattimore book is that, in explaining Asian 
trends, it “puts in first place the great revolu- 
tionizing influence of the October Socialist 
Revolution in Russia.” As against “the wild, 
raving howls of American reactionaries,” the 
Moscow review poses Lattimore’s viewpoint: 
“Not Bolshevist propaganda, he says, but Soviet 
reality itself—the attainments of the socialist 
revolution in Russia—this is what has aroused 
and inspired the peoples of Asia to a fight 
against their imperialist aggressors. . . . Latti- 
more acknowledges that in the eyes of all the 
Asiatic people Soviet democracy is the only 
complete, real democracy.” In short, “the gen- 
eral conclusions to which Lattimore arrives 
attest to his realistic understanding of the 
situation.” 

These orchids from Moscow must be added 
to those already awarded by the reviewers of 
Lattimore books carefully selected by the “wild, 
raving” howlers who run our capitalist press in 
America. 


New York City Eucene Lyons 


Claims New Leader Stooges 
For the “Laborariat” 


When I first knew your publication, I made 
a surprising discovery: Here, at last, were 
“liberals” who were not, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, Kremlin stooges. Here, at last, were 
“liberals” who were independent of Stalin and 
his ideology and who were able to see through 
the fog of Communist propaganda. Perhaps, 
then, in other ways also, these “liberals” would 
be clear-sighted and independent enough to 
criticize freely other pets of the so-called 
“liberals” which, in one way or another, lead 
us down the road which ends in some form 
of dictatorship—whether that of the “prole- 
tariat,” the “bureaucratariat” (socialism), or, 
in your case, the “laborariat.” 

\pparently the special interests and privileges 
of your especial darlings, the labor unions, are 
now your main concern. The labor power- 
hogs, whose primary duty is to themselves, 
their secondary duty to their particular brood, 
and last, but extremely least, to “our country, 
‘tis of thee,” these individuals who are beyond 
and above the law, over whom the community 
does not have any control—these cre the 
magnates of whom you wholly approve. 

New York City Louis A. FREEDMAN 


Mr. Freedman apparently expects us to 
condemn wholesale anything that may be con- 
nected with “labor” when, in fact, we do 
not subscribe to the principle of wholesale 
denunciation of anyone or anything this side 
of totalitarianism. We more often agree with 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


labor because, in our opinion, labor is more 
often right than are its opponents. Naturally, 
there are grave dangers inherent in “big labor,” 
but what Mr. Freedman fails to understand is 
that “big business” is at the root of labor 
bigness, for the latter is chiefly a reaction to 
the former. When the monopolies and trusts 
begin to show some real concern for the wel- 
fare of Americans, we shall join heartily with 
Mr. Freedman in attacking those trade unions 
which have not followed suit. Until then, we 
shall be critical of labor where it merits criti- 
cism, but we shall reserve our main fire for 
the main culprits.—Eb. 


Sees Aid to Tito Bringing 
Advantages to the West 

F. A. Voigt, in his article, “Tito Will Never 
Be Our Ally,” in THe New Leaver, December 
4, rehashes old stuff and conveniently forgets 
some more pertinent recent developments. 

The West has scored very definite gains from 
the break between Tito and Stalin, among 
which we can count the closing of the Yugo- 
slav border to and the withdrawal of aid from 
the Greek Communist rebels, a vital factor in 
their defeat; the public disavowal of Yugoslav 
claims on Greek territory and the consequent 
renewal of diplomatic relations with Greece; 
also, a lessening of the tension between Yugo- 
slavia and Italy over the Trieste region. 

Our aid has been and is producing results. 
We are receiving needed raw materials which 
otherwise would not have come our way. Tito 
has agreed to allow U. S. officials and news- 
papermen “freely to observe the receipt and 
distribution of all assistance made available,” 
to give full publicity to the drought-aid pro- 
gram and to “afford the U. S. Government 
opportunity to give similar publicity.” We 
have here a long-desired opportunity for direct 
contact with the Yugoslav people and the 
chance to swing their sympathies to our side. 

Leopold Kohr would have the U. S. “En- 
courage, Aid Democratic Overthrow of Tito.” 
Bosh and nonsense, Mr. Kohr. We could at 
this time create only confusion, chaos and a 
much weaker government by such a policy. 
Let’s stop forcing democracy down the throats 
of other people and grasp whatever assistance 
is proffered and which we can use. We need 
every helping hand we can get to meet the 
threat of the Russo-Chinese bid for world 
domination, and it really doesn’t matter very 
much whose hand it is. When the house is on 
fire, all help is welcome. 

However, Mr. Kohr can find solace in the 
fact that Tito’s dictatorship has already been 
tempered by acceptance of our aid and will be 
more and more as time goes on. 

New York City BENJAMIN PROTTER 
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EDITORIAL 





State of the Union 


ONE MUST TAKE ISSUE with the President’s State of the 
Union message chiefly as regards emphasis and tone, but 
these, as will be seen, are at this stage equally as import- 
ant as content. 

Continuing where his emergency proclamation left off, 
Mr. Truman hammered frankly at Russia again as the 
chief threat to peace, stating flatly that “the aggression in 
Korea is part of the aggression of the Russian Commu- 
nist dictatorship to take over the world step by step.” 
Having said this and other damning things about Mos- 
cow, the President dropped the matter, as it were, by 
neglecting to warn of the dangers of new aggressions in 
Europe (West Germany or Yugoslavia) or Asia (Indo- 
China). By omission, he seemed to endorse the harmful 
equanimity of Washington circles who believe that we 
need not fear global war until 1952 or 1953. But who can 
guarantee that Moscow will not strike in 1951? Who can 
say with absolute certainty that, almost literally on the 
morrow, this nation will not be called upon to man the 
very front lines of all-out war? Mr. Truman’s failure to 
point up the extreme urgency suggested by these ques- 
tions removed from his message a quality without which 
it becomes just another speech. For, as we have long con- 
tended on this page, the only safe premise on which our 
foreign policy can be based is one which assumes the 
worst, and which therefore prepares for the worst. 

One noted a similarly halting approach toward isola- 
tionism, a source of internal weakness which grows in 
proportion to the growth of the enemy without. The 
“state of the nation is the state of our great allies through- 
out the world,” said the President in a phrase that will 
become memorable; “all free nations are exposed” and 
none can find “safe haven alone.” If Western Europe 
falls, he added, this will increase Russia’s coal capacity 
two-fold, her steel output three-fold; loss of Africa will 
mean losing the bulk of our uranium supply, without 
which we carnot make atom bombs; the Soviet’s man- 
power and material resources will then be so great that 
it will not need to attack us, for we shall have become 
effectively isolated. These are telling arguments—yet they 
were uttered by Harry Truman as matter-of-factly as 
though he were betting that Harry Vaughan did not have 
a full house. Will they rally an overwhelming interven- 
tionist majority in Congress against the Tafts and Dirk- 
sens? Will they rouse the mass of Americans to repudiate 
the Haoverian fool’s dream of a hemispheric Gibraltar? 
Will they inspire Western Europe with renewed confi- 
dence in our determination to proceed full steam with 
its—and therefore our—defense? Listening to the Presi- 
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dent’s hesitant voice on the radio, one was forced to 
doubt. 

For a moment, the President sounded like his great 
predecessor in a similar time of crisis, when he insisted 
that we were fighting in Korea to prevent it from becom- 
ing a “slave state,” and added that, had we taken the same 
collective security measures long ago in Manchuria, 
Ethiopia and Austria, subsequent history might have been 
a lot different. But then he relapsed into a pipe-dream 
when, repeating our willingness to negotiate with the 
Kremlin for an honorable settlement without appease- 
ment—a position every American obviously endorses— 
he suggested the improbability that some day Moscow 
might be persuaded to give up its plan of world conquest. 
Here he as much as took the Taft position that Moscow 
is in a mood to listen to peaceful talk, but our defense 
preparations may “provoke” it into some warlike action. 

True, the President must step carefully in dealing with 
a Congress in which even his nominal party majority is 
slight; truculence can bring on the defeat of his entire 
defense program. But appeasement of his legislative 
enemies—no less than appeasement of the external foe— 
can also result in defeat for that program; for the Tafts, 
Wherrys and Dirksens can only conclude from his hesi- 
tancy to challenge directly their suicidal thesis that he is 
unsure of his own ground. This, incidentally, was also 
reflected in the choice as Majority Leader of so mediocre 
and temporizing a figure as Senator McFarland of 
Arizona. Actually, the struggle against isolationism and 
appeasement can be wan only through a sustained count- 
ter- offensive. 

The President laid great stress upon fighting Soviet 
subversion in Europe, Asia and elsewhere through con- 
tinuing economic and military aid, by striking “at the 
roots of social injustice and disorder” everywhere. ECA, 
he remarked, had done more to thwart Communism than 
any other single factor. Agreed. Yet Mr. Truman passed 
over this key issue so hastily that one wondered whether 
he really meant what he said. We can only hope that, as 
he later announced, in his various specific proposals he 
will spell out in great detail his programs for the Near 
East, Asia and Africa. 

Mr. Truman was at his best—most at ease, is perhaps 
the way to put it—when detailing the measures he is 
taking at home. He came closest to portraying accurately 
the real world situation when, for example, he told Con- 
gress that we were “preparing for full wartime mobiliza- 
tion, if that should become necessary,” and that we were 
creating weapons and equipment for ourselves and our 
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allies sufficient for full-scale warfare. He spoke pridefully 
of the new jets and new tanks we are building, and of the 
ability of our economy to turn out 50,000 planes and 
35,000 tanks a year. Also, he appeared to be ready at 
last to take drastic measures to stabilize prices and wages, 
streamline the selective service apparatus, increase our 
medical personnel, and improve the labor laws so as to 
provide for a stable labor-management relationship. But 
interestingly enough—and perhaps more characteristic of 
the Congress than of the President—what received 
greatest applause was his announcement that non-defense 
spending would be curtailed. Our Chief Executive was 
suddenly in the tragi-cgmic position of a veteran vaude- 
villian whose audience has laughed at the wrong moment. 
It is difficult to know who was more at fault—the show- 
man or the audience. Perhaps both were. Perhaps Wash- 
ington is not the sophisticated town columnists seem to 
think it is. Perhaps the Man of Independence who failed 
to get an ovatiqn when he spoke on the issue of catas- 
trophe-versus-survival was out of his depth; and the men 
from other Independences who listened and could react 
only to talk of “ecqnomy” are also out of their depth. 
We hope not. This natian has more than once demon- 
strated its capacity for greatness. Divided we are, but 
united we can become. The irresponsible among us can 
still learn responsibility. The small-minded have time to 
enlarge their mental outlook. The leaders in name can 
even yet become leaders in fact. But more than hesitant 
speeches—and more than reacting at the right time—are 
needed to offset the disturbing currents of appeasement, 
isolationism, defeatism and doubt which are gnawing at 
our very soul, On the one hand, the Administration must 
hew boldly and consistently to its line of “Peace, Freedom 
and Justice” in a manner which will inspire fullest nat- 
ional and international confidence; on the other hand, 
the opposition has got to realize that the problems of the 
mid-century cannot be met with the shibboleths of the 
McKinley era, but require big-minded solutions. 


Jan Valtin 


IN A QUIETER AGE nobody would have ever heard of 
Richard Krebs. He would probably have led a peaceful, 
serene life in Germany with family and friends. In the 
twentieth century, however, Krebs was drawn into the two 
great webs of cruelty and conspiracy which have dis- 
figured our age. Nazism and Communism took this man 
out of oblivion and made him “Jan Valtin”—a symbol of 
the individual of goodwill racked by the twin monsters 
of our age. He could have succumbed, but he chose to 
fight. And his fight—beginning with the monumental 
Out of the Night—roused others all over the globe, made 
them remember that ng man is ever an island. In Jan 
Valtin the man, we lose a dear friend; but Jan Valtin, 
the symbol of the individual man’s conscience and cour- 
age, will always be with us, 
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This is first of all an exciting narrative. Su- 
perb reporter that he is, White makes the most 
of the drama, the conflict and the humor that 
he met with in his travels through one of the 
least known countries in the world. This book 
will help the reader to understand Russia and 
her people. 
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Morrison is that not even the dominating figure 
of Churchill has obscured his important and 
influential role in the British Government. As 
Minister of Home Security and Secretary of 
State for Home Affairs he was one of the cen- 
tral figures in England’s great war effort. This 
book, in short, reveals a great deal of the phil- 
osophy underlying the social order which 
emerged in Britain after the war. 
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